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FROM SNOWY PEAKS TO SUNNY SANDS 





The only way to be sure of your goal is to SAVE. Open a savings account 


today at the nearest full-service bank. Remember, full-service banking 





means taking care of all your financial needs under one roof. Only your 


¥ Commercial bank offers full-service banking. 








Full VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


ot A group of more than 300 independent, 


privately owned Virginia banks 











You know who they are. They’re the ones whose experi- 
ments always come out just right. Whose minds grasp the 
tougher mathematical problems quickly . . . who seem to 
take a delight in discovering the wonders of the world 
through the beauty of science. 


We at American Oil Company meet boys (and girls) like 
this every time we take part in a high school career con- 
ference. Make no mistake, they know where they’re 
headed. Electronics. Physics. Any one of a dozen sciences 
or specialized engineering fields could be the choice. 


They have the talent and ability. That’s obvious. The 
unfortunate hitch, in many cases, is the lack of adequate 
preparation. So many still need the counsel and guidance 
of parents and teachers. 

As you know, students interested in science and engineering 
must plan early and wisely. They should start building a 
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To the teacher with boys in a class by themselups, 


DEe 


foundation in junior high schoo matics, Chqmistry, 
physics and other sciences should be musts. English gram- 
mar, composition and speech courses are vital to communi- 
cating technical and scientific ideas. 


Your counsel and guidance play a tremendous role in 
starting these young people right. And as educators, you 
know that few things in life can be so rewarding. At 
American Oil, we recognize and gratefully accept our 
responsibilities, too. Through grants to education and 
scholarship programs, we’re providing more opportunities 
for young Americans to find their future in the challenging 
field of petroleum research. a 
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AMERICAN OIL COMPANY (AamERICAN 
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Helen Richards, Ph.D. 
Francis W. Parker School 
Chicago, Illinois 


“Half-answers 
can be worse 


than none atall” 


Experienced teachers like Dr. Helen Richards 
are keenly aware of the importance of giving 
complete answers to students’ questions. So 
are the editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


More and more emphasis is being placed on 
reference reading to give students informa- 
tion that cannot be covered in the classroom 
or in textbooks. Yet many reference libraries 
continue to provide only half-answers, or in- 
formation which is not quite adequate. Not 
so with Britannica. 


The editors of Britannica believe that each 
article should be complete and comprehen- 
sive; it should be written by the one person 
most qualified to discuss the topic; it should. 
be presented in a way that challenges and 
stimulates a student's mind. Every article in 
Britannica’s 24-volumes is written to help your 
students do more than just average work. 


No wonder Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
favorite reference library for junior high 
schools, high schools and colleges! 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION CONTACT: D. N. Emerson, 1611 Diana Street, Box 457, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
Marvin C. Terrell, P. O. Box 762, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
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Our Cover—American holly and 
lighted candles are symbols of Christ- 
mas as Virginians observe the birth 
of the Babe at Bethlehem who came 
to bring love and peace on earth, 
good will to men—and grew to be 
the Master Teacher. Following His 


precepts, with hearts aglow— 
A 
MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 


TO 


ALL! 
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Ever since the VEA Convention, I 
have planned to write you to let you 
know how successful the Delegates 
Banquet was. The food was delicious 
and attractively arranged. Our delegates 
and chairmen of committees enjoyed it 
very much. Norman Cousins was an 
excellent, thought-provoking speaker. I 
got much from the evening. I was 
pleased with all of the arrangements. 


Louise Bramm, President 
League of Richmond Teachers 
Richmond 


The VEA Convention this year was 
outstanding. May I take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you for the effort 
which you expended in working out 
the many details. You did a grand job 
and we all appreciate the fine planning 
which you and your staff performed. 


Joseph A. Schad, President 
Virginia Industrial Arts Association 


Blacksburg 


I want to thank you and the other 
members of the VEA staff for a fine 
job in the preparation for the Board 
meeting and our VEA meetings. The 
Open House at VEA headquarters was 
so beautiful because of the very ef- 
fective flower arrangements everywhere 
and the delicious refreshments. I liked 
the conducted tour since I had not had 
that privilege previously. May I express 
my sincere appreciation for every thing. 


Sue F. Ayres, President 
District C 
Williamsburg 


Another fine VEA Convention! 
Everything showed signs of good detail 
planning ahead of time—things seemed 
to move so smoothly. I have heard 
many say how much they enjoyed the 
convention—meetings, the banquet, 
speakers and all. Congratulations to 
you and the entire staff. 


Mrs. Reba D. Hash 
Rocky Mount 


Last year I wrote a letter to you con- 
cerning the Convention of 1960, in 
which I praised the Convention but 
criticized the banquet . . . I knew you 
could do something and it was done 
beautifully this year. The organization, 
the service, the food, the decorations, 
and everything connected with the 
banquet was done to perfection. Abso- 
lutely could no comparison be made 
between 1960 and 1961. The entire 
convention was fine and I commend 
you and your staff on the fine job that 
was done. 


Edwin M. Betts, Jr., Assistant Principal 
Petersburg High School 
Petersburg 


From all reports our convention was 
a huge success. Every activity was of 
superior quality. The fellowship and 
renewing of friendship was especially 
grand. 

You and your committee are to be 
commended and congratulated on bring- 
ing to the attention of the citizens of 
our Commonwealth the importance and 
significance of public education. 

Also the convention gave stimulation 
for the improvement of instruction, 
scheduled excellent speakers which 
provided inspiration, and who deline- 
ated educational projects of challeng- 
ing proportions. 


Joseph B. Van Pelt 
Superintendent and NEA State 
Director 

Bristol 


I too am pleased with the cover and 
art work in the October issue of the 
VirciniA JouRNAL OF EpucatTion. I 
hope it will help to bring a large num- 
ber of teachers to the Centennial Center, 
and I will appreciate anything your 
Association can do to further remind 
the teachers that their visit here is an 
excellent time to see this educational 
exhibit. 

On behalf of the Commission, I 
wish to thank you and the Virginia 
Education Association for your splendid 
cooperation and interest in our program. 


James J]. Geary 
Executive Director 
Virginia Civil War Commission 


Richmond 
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St Came Apon the 
Hidniaht Clear 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold; 
“Peace on earth, good will to men, 
From Heaven's all-gracious King.” 
The world in solemn stillness lay 

To hear the angels sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled, 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O'er all the weary world; 

Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on hov'ring wing, 

And ever o'er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 


And ye, beneath life's crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful step and slow— 

Look up! for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing; 

O, rest beside the weary road 
And hear the angels sing. 


For lo, the days are hastening on 
By prophet bards foretold, 
When with the ever-circling years 


4." 
Comes round the age of gold; wed 


When Peace shall over all the earth 


Its ancient splendors fling, 
And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


By Edmund Sears. 
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jump for joy! THALHIMERS IS YOUR 
MERRY CHRISTMAS STORE WITH MORE! 


It's exciting Christmas-shopping at Thalhimers . . . every floor 
brimming over with distinctive, unusual gifts. Special Christmas 
shops . . . a bigger and better Toyland . . . and much, much more. 
Santa’s in his Wonderland, Auditorium, 5th Floor, with a gift for 
every child. More locations . . . Downtown, Westmoreland St., 
River Road, Hull St. More Credit Plans for easy buying. It’s fun 
shopping at Thalhimers . . . Your Merry Christmas Store with More. 


*Thalhimers Downtown open Monday through Friday 9 to 9; Saturday 9 to 5:30; 
Westmoreland Street and River Road open Monday through Friday 10 to 9; Saturday 10 to 6; 
Hull Street open Monday through Saturday 9:30 to 9. 












*all four 


Thalhimers 






stores open 


every night til 
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F:ditorials 


“Within Our Reach”* 


A dramatic, historical blueprint has been presented by 
the seven-man Commission on Goals for Higher Edu- 
cation in the South for constructing a vastly improved 
system of higher education in this region. Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr., a member of the State Board of Education, 
was chairman of the group making the report. It was 
made in Louisville, Kentucky, to a November gathering 
of Southern political and educational leaders, including 
seven governors and 50 university presidents. 

The proposed program envisions not only bringing 
Southern higher education up to national par but aims 
at superior education to prepare youthful leadership in 
the region, the nation, and the world. “By 1970,” says 
the commission, “the South should enroll at least 1.7 
million students (39 per cent of the college-age popula- 
tion) at a cost of $2.9 billion a year (compared to $1.1 
billion now. )” 


Five broad goals were listed by the commission as 
follows: (1) to provide every individual with oppor- 
tunity for maximum development of his abilities, (2) to 
produce citizens responsive to the social, economic and 
political needs of their time, (3) to achieve excellence in 
teaching, scholarship and research, (4) to accelerate the 
economic progress of the Southern Region through edu- 
cation and research, and (5) to guide this region in solv- 
ing social problems created by population changes, racial 
differences, urbanization and technological growth. 

To carry out these goals, the commission listed and 
elaborated on 28 specific proposals. Some we find most 
interesting are these: 


Colleges and universities should operate on a year- 
round basis. 


To instruct large numbers of students with existing 
faculty, institutions must reduce the number of 
course offerings, experiment with class sizes and 
make full use of all modern technological aids in 
teaching. 


Southern states should make maximum use of tele- 
vision for classroom instruction and home study. 


Each state should develop a strong system of two 
year community colleges. 


Faculty salaries in the Southern states must be 
made competitive with those in the rest of the 
nation. 


Every institution should obtain fuller utilization 
of instructional space. 


*“Within Our Reach,” a beautifully illustrated booklet, can be 
obtained from the Southern Regional Education Board, 130 Sixth 
Street, N.W., Atlanta 13, Georgia. 
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by Dr. Robert F. Williams 





Every Southern state should have a central agency 
—such as Virginia Council of Higher Education— 
for long-range planning and co- ordination of higher 
education. 


Students should be admitted to institutions of 
higher learning solely on the basis of ability and 
character. 


Each state should develop a compreher isive testing 
program in its high schools to identify talented 


students and encourage them to go to college. 


Increased emphasis should be placed on improving 
counselling and guidance services in high schools 
and colleges. 


Each state should develop a program of adult edu- 
cation as a part of its higher education system. 


Colleges and their supporters must practice self- 
restraint and should determine to perform existing 
functions well before assuming new ones. 


The commission’s recommendation that the Governor 
of each state immediately “charge” a group of leaders 
with the responsibility of determining specifically what 
must be done to carry out these proposals does not have 
to be followed in Virginia because we already have in 
our Virginia Council of Higher Education, headed by 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster of Millboro Springs, < 1 hard- 
working group which has already made recomme re itions 
which have resulted in an amazing upgrading and exten 
sion of higher education in Virginia. 

Following its suggestions five Virginia community col- 
leges have been established with an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 1,000 students. With three additional col- 
leges being contemplated for 1962-63, these institutions 
have already provided terminal education for some stu- 
dents as well as a start toward four years of college atten- 
dance for others. Twenty communities have recently 
expressed interest in the possibility of developing com 
munity colleges. By 1970 the Virginia Council of Higher 
Education expects 7,500 students to be enrolled in Vir- 
ginia’s community college program. 

The commission also recommended that the president 
of every institution of higher learning in the Southern 
Region (1) appoint a committee of faculty members to 
redefinie the institution’s objectives, (2) to consider 
realistically how well they are being canted out, and (3 
to determine what needs to be done to achieve maximum 
quality and efficiency. 

All of this is heartening indeed. 








We would hope that the next vitally important step 
to be taken by the Southern Regional Education Board 
would be to appoint a Commission on Goals for Second- 
ary and Elementary Education in the South. 

The goals for higher education in the South can only 
be achieved to the extent that the goals of secondary and 
elementary education are set at new levels and a deter- 
mined and urgent effort made to bring them within our 
reach. 


Further Note—On Self- 


Interest 


In the last issue of the JourNAL, we wrote an editorial 
on “Discovery of Self-Interest.”. We quoted Larry 
Weekley, Business Editor of the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, to the effect that in covering the annual meeting 
of the Virginia Manufacturers Association in October he 
felt that Virginia manufacturers, as individuals, are dis- 
covering a new self-interest in public education. 

We were somewhat shocked, therefore, to find the 
following recommendation of a special committee of the 
Virginia Manufacturers Association quoted in the Satur- 
day, November 11, 1961, issue of the Richmond News 
Leader, as follows: “Salary improvements for school ad- 
ministrators and superior teachers should receive primary 
consideration. Average salaries for classroom teachers in 
Virginia this year will run between $4,500 and $4,600, 
and beginning salaries in most school districts are now 
sufficiently inviting to attract more graduates of teachers’ 
colleges.” 

We were gratified that the editor of the News Leader 
had this to say: “We do not agree with the VMA com- 
mittee that salary scales for teachers are yet high enough 
to provide even a satisfactory ‘average’ salary. But the 
committee's basic point (with reference to merit pay) 
strikes us as entirely sound.” (See below) 


Certainly the subcommittee of the VMA could not 
have had in hand the following information when it was 
studying the salary situation in Virginia. 

1. In six counties and cities in Virginia the poorest 

paid teachers are paid more than the highest paid 
teachers in 24 counties and cities. 


ed 


Whereas the average salary of Virginia teachers in 

1959-60 was $4,153, the range in salaries in our 

State was so great that 91 counties and 13 cities 

did not equal this average. The same relationship 

will be approximately true for the 1961-62 average 

salary. 

3. This year the range in minimum salaries is from a 
low minimum of $3,000 in 16 counties to $4,700. 
The range in maximum salaries is from a low of 
$4,200 in 18 counties and cities to more than 
$7,800 in one county and one city. 

4. This year in 16 counties the starting salary is 

$3,000. In 65 counties and cities the beginning 

salary is $3,050 to $3,500; and in 21 counties and 
cities the starting salary is from $3,600 to $3,900. 


In only 27 counties and cities is the starting salary 
$4,000 or above. 


5. In 1959-60 there were only 689 graduates of Long- 
wood, Madison, and Radford. Had all of them 
gone into teaching, the need for teachers in Vir- 
ginia would have been far from filled. There is a 
turnover of around 4,000 teachers in Virginia each 
year. This, of course, does not include the extra 
1,000 to 1,200 teachers who must be employed to 
take care of increased enrollment. This year we 
have over 2,000 teachers holding Sub-standard 
Certificates and approximately 6,000 who have not 
finished college. 


We believe that had the members of the subcommittee 
of the VMA known how misleading an average is, 
particularly in Virginia, they would have come to the 
same conclusion as did Mr. Kilpatrick, editor of the News 

Leader. 

No one can quarrel with the principle advocated by the 
VMA that superior performance should be rewarded 
with superior pay. School administrators, however, have 
found it extremely difficult to set up valid procedures for 
the measurement of merit. Nevertheless, some of our 
school divisions already are providing super-maximum 
salaries for unusual competency. Ten of our counties 
and cities are studying the possibility of merit pay and 
the Richmond City School Board has been given $25,000 
with which to provide merit increases. 

However, in order to reward superior performance, it is 
essential that a sufficiently high salary schedule be in 
existence even to induce people to enter the teaching 
profession. Industry in Virginia offers college graduates 
salaries of from $5,000 to $6,000 per year just to attract 
them into industry before they can possibly actually know 
whether the individual’s performance will be poor or in- 
different except to the extent that his past performance 
can be judged as a portent for the future. 

A minimum of $4,000 a year is absolutely imperative 
in Virginia as a beginning teacher’s salary in order to 
attract not only the kind of teachers we need but as 
many as we need. Counties and cities in Virginia with 
the best paying schedules already are able to utilize the 
principle of merit. They are able to select from a number 
of applicants, those whose college experience or teaching 
experience indicate that they are particularly meritorious. 
It should also be pointed out that if teaching, as a pro- 
fession, was appealing enough to attract larger numbers 
of interested people, the colleges themselves could permit 
only the most promising students to enter the teaching 
curriculum. 

It is difficult indeed to believe that there are many 
people in Virginia who would consider a beginning 
salary of $3,000 for a college graduate going into teach- 
ing in 1961-62 adequate, or a beginning salary of $3,150 
for 1962-63, as recommended by the State Board of Edu- 
cation as adequate, or a beginning salary of $3,350 in 
1963-64 as adequate, to attract the best people in the 
quantities we need them to help the children of Virginia 
grow to their full potential. 

Teachers, it should be remembered, are not employed 
on the basis of Virginia’s state-wide average salary. And 
no one knows this better than our local school superin- 
tendents. 
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77th VEA Convention 


Gleanings- 


President’s Message 


State-wide Scope 


by DR. W. W. ROBINSON 


President, Virginia Education Association 


O be president of this great As- 

sociation and to be charged with 
the responsibility of attempting to 
faithfully discharge the many duties 
of this office is a task that is exacting, 
but exciting, that is burdensome but 
rewarding, that is time consuming, 
but pleasant, that requires study, 
thought, discussion and_ reflection, 
but also furnishes satisfaction from 
worthwhile work, considered deci- 
sions and the cultivation of numerous 
friends. 

This has been an extremely busy 
year for me and I have felt inade- 
quate to properly perform the duties 
of my regular position and to spend 
sufficient time in attending to the 
business of this Association. I have 
not been able to attend as many 
meetings of local and district associ- 
ations as I desired to do. My illness 
this fall caused me to cancel a num- 
ber of engagements for which I am 
truly sorry. However, the members 
of our fine VEA staff were able to 
take most of my engagements and did 
a much more efficient job than your 
humble president could have done. 

I shall always remember and treas- 
ure my associations with a remarkably 
able and efficient VEA staff. I know 
of no group who works with better 
direction, or with more conscientious 
effort than these people. I am sure 
that you also recognize their worth 
and that you are equally proud of 
their accomplishments. When I think 
of all the wonderful people that I 
have met and worked with in the 
many meetings and conferences dur- 
ing the past year, my pride in being 
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a member of the teaching profession 
is enhanced and expanded. 

I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank all of those who have 
served on committees and commis- 
sions, all district and local association 
officers, and all other personnel who 
participated in the various activities, 
conferences and meetings during the 
past year. Any successes which we 
have had during this time have been 
due in no small measure to the com- 
bined efforts of this group. 

Therefore, it is with great humility 
that I stand before you in the role of 
the presiding officer of this conven- 
tion and attempt to convey to you my 
appreciation for the opportunities 
which you have afforded me over the 
years to participate in the proceed- 
ings, actions, and deliberations of 
this great organization in providing 
leadership for the advancement of 
the cause of education in Virginia. 
During the course of the years I have 
had the extreme good fortune to be 
president of one district for 2 years, 
another district for 4 years, treasurer 
of the Association for 6 years, VEA 
president-elect for one year and now 
president since January 1. This rep- 
resents a span of time which has been 
remarkable both in the improvement 
of working conditions for teachers, 
and in the facilities and opportunities 
for pupils. We, as an Asssociation, 
have every right to be proud of the 
progress which has been made and 
of the many problems which have 
been overcome or avoided. However, 
I cannot think of a time during this 
period when there were not pressing 





President Woodrow W. Robinson shows the 
gavel presented to him by the Shenandoah 
County Education Association, which he used 
in presiding at sessions of the 77th VEA 
Convention. Dr. Robinson is division super- 
intendent of the Shenandoah County schools. 


problems to be solved and important 
decisions to be made. Today, we find 
that we still have problems to solve 
and decisions to make. For this rea- 
son, I would like to talk for a few 
minutes on what I consider to be the 
proper role of our Association in the 
days ahead in dealing with the prob- 
lems affecting education in Virginia. 

Membership of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association is composed of 
people from all areas and divisions 
of the State, representing all types of 
positions. There are classroom teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors, visiting 
teachers, superintendents, State De- 
partment personnel, school board 
members, college teachers, college 
presidents, secretaries, nurses, guid- 
ance directors, and others, all joined 
together in this Association for the 
purpose of arriving at some common 
conclusions and goals. Consequently, 
the programs which are formulated 
must undergo the érucible of com- 
mittee discussion, conference study, 
and Delegate Assembly debate. The 
final say in the determination of a 
program of action and the establish- 
ment of policies in regard to con- 
troversial problems is made here on 
the floor of these annual conventions 
by the delegates assembled. These 
delegates are chosen by a democratic 
procedure and represent all areas and 
divisions of the State and all edu- 
cational positions. 








The policy or policies which are 
determined by the delegate assemblies 
may have features that are disagree- 
able or even distastful to some in- 
dividuals and even to some local as- 
sociations or departments and sec- 
tions. But since we operate our Associ- 
ation in a democratic, representative 
manner, it is incumbent on all divi- 
sions and component parts to abide 
by the decisions of the majority. The 
impetus for policy change may origi- 
nate in any local association or other 
group but the final enactment and 
consummation of this change must be 
made in the Delegate Assembly. It 
would appear that no group affiliated 
with the Virginia Education Associ- 
ation should pursue a policy contrary 
to the established policy of the Associ- 
ation until such policy has been 
changed by the Delegate Assembly. 

I have been flattered by the fact 
that certain teachers seem to feel that 
the policy of the Association can be 
changed by the president or by the 
Board of Directors. I can assure you 
that the president and Board of Di- 
rectors must operate in a manner con- 
sistent with the established policy. 
In the event situations and matters 
arise which do not seem to be covered 
by our Constitution and By-laws or 
by official action of the Delegate As- 
sembly, then the Board of Directors 
may take interim action. 


Professional Unity 

The strength of our Association lies 
in the fact that we are state-wide in 
scope and represent a large group of 
responsible people. If we ever allow 
our Association to be divided into 
splinter groups then our strength will 
be dissipated or dissolved. The ability 
of any local or district organization to 
influence State action on educational 
matters would be extremely limited. 
Therefore, it is important that we 
exert effort and explore every avenue 
to solve our problems to the extent 
that the VEA remain a strong, ef- 
fective and vibrant organization. 

There are other organizations in 
the State that are interested in the 
improvement of public education. 
The Virginia Education Association 
should cooperate with these organi- 
zations wherever possible by furnish- 
ing data and information which may 
be helpful and by establishing a 
medium of communication so that 
efforts may be coordinated to obtain 
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maximum results. The Virginia Edu- 
cation Association should work closely 
with the State Department of Edu- 
cation and with local school divisions 
and should support the policies of 
these agencies to whatever extent 
these policies coincide with the Pro- 
gram of Action as adopted by the 
Delegate Assembly. Since all these 
agencies are working for the improve- 
ment of education in Virginia, no 
disagreement can result on intent but 
only in the methods of implementing 
the intent. 


Quality Education 
The Virginia Education Associa- 


tion engages in many activities—a 
great number of which are designed 
to improve teacher welfare. How- 
ever, members of this Association are 
equally concerned about the children 
and the quality of education which 
is available for them. Some of our 
research studies are concerned with 
buildings, facilities, and curricula, 
and during the past two or three 
years a number of instructional con- 
ferences have been held with signal 
success. The purpose of these con- 
ferences has not been to compete 
with other agencies but to gather 
valuable information which other 
agencies can use in implementing 
the instructional program in both 
public and private schools. The fact 
that a professional education organi- 
zation is willing to spend some of its 
money in efforts to upgrade the in- 
structional program is proof positive 
that its members are interested in 
something besides their own welfare. 

What should be the role of the 
Virginia Education Association in 
attacking some of the most pressing 
problems which affect either the As- 
sociation or education in general? 
To attempt to answer this question 
necessitates that first of all the prob- 
lems must be identified. Some ot 
these problems are found in the Pro- 
gram of Action which was formulated 
by the 1960 Delegate Assembly; others 
have become more acute since that 
time. May I take the liberty of list- 
ing three which should receive serious 
consideration by this Association. 

1. Standards for membership in 
this Association, taking into consider- 
ation training, experience and _per- 
sonal qualifications and other factors. 

2. Responsibility of the schools in 


the matter of civil defense. 


3. The problem of obtaining ade- 
quate financial support in order to 
provide a program of quality educa- 
tion in all the school divisions of 
Virginia. 

The first problem mentioned will 
be dealt with in one of the reports. 
I have indirectly referred to the race 
aspects of this problem but it is a 
matter which should receive careful 
attention by this Association in the 
days ahead. 

The second problem mentioned— 
that of the responsibility of the public 
schools in the area of civil defense— 
is of paramount importance in the 
light of world developments. All 
division superintendents have recently 
received a warden service manual 
prepared by the State Department of 
Education and the State Office of 
Civil Defense. When the course of 
action as outlined in this manual is 
put into operation, every principal, 
every school and every teacher will 
participate in the responsibilities and 
duties. This is an excellent manual 
and these two agencies are to be 
congratulated upon its preparation. 
However, there are other aspects of 
the Civil Defense program which 
will demand the most careful think- 
ing of State and local education per- 
sonnel. At Roanoke on October 25, 
the State Parent-Teachers Association 
in their annual convention, adopted 
the following resolution: 


“Whereas, 

The Executive Office of the President 
of the United States of America recom- 
mends that each family unit be prepared 
to exist on personal stocks of survival 
items in homes and shelter areas for two 
weeks following a nuclear attack: and 
Whereas, 

In the event the “Take Cover” warn- 
ing is issued while the school children are 
at school they would have to remain there 
for possibly two weeks, therefore, be it, 
Resolved, 

That the Virginia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers request the General As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
to assist the local political subdivisions 
within the Commonwealth financially in 
the physical implementation of plans, co- 
ordinated with Civil Defense authorities, 
for the protection and subsistence of the 
school children in their respective school 
buildings for a two-week period; and, be 
it further, 

Resolved, 


That each local Parent-Teachers Associ- 
ation in the Commonwealth of Virginia be 
alerted of the possibility that their children 
may be required to subsist in their local 
school building for two weeks without 
outside support, and recommend that each 
local unit immediately commence appro- 
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priate action to insure that adequate pro- 
vision is made for the survival of their 
children.” 


To implement this resolution 
would mean that fall-out shelters 
would have to be built to most exist- 
ing buildings or that the buildings 
themselves be converted so that they 
are fall-out shelters. It may be 
cheaper to brick up all windows, air 
condition all buildings and do other 
necessary things than the construc- 
tion of new fall-out shelters. In any 
event the magnitude of this problem 
is staggering both in the effort re- 
quired and the necessary funds to 
finance the program. This is indeed 
a pressing problem which demands 
careful but rapid consideration by all 
agencies. 


Adequate Finances 


The third pressing problem men- 
tioned is the one of securing adequate 
finances to provide a program of 
quality education in all divisions of 
the State. Item 1 and item 5 in the 
Program of Action adopted by the 
Delegate Assembly last year points 
up this problem. In item | a salary 
scale of $4,000 to $7,600 is proposed 
for teachers with Bachelor degrees. 
To date, approximately half of our 
teachers are teaching in school di- 
visions with beginning salaries of 
$4,000 or better. However, the school 
divisions with a beginning salary of 
$4,000 or better are relatively small 
in number since they represent most 
of the large wealthy divisions. At 
least 67 counties and cities have a 
beginning salary of $3,400 or less. 

Not only is there a wide-range in 
teachers’ salaries among the school di- 
visions of Virginia, but there is also 
a wide range in the amount spent 

r pupil in total school operation. 
In 1959-60 the county with the high- 
est expenditure spent $478.00 per 
pupil while the one with the lowest 
expenditure per pupil spent only 
$149.00. Incidentally, the taxable 
wealth back of each child in these 
school divisions based on 1956 values 
ranged from $42,000 to $7,000, re- 
spectively. The application of the 
same tax rate in both divisions would 
result in one having 6 times as much 
money as the other to spend for 
schools. With this much difference 
in ability, how can the poorer divi- 
sion ever hope to finance a program 
of quality education and to compete 
with the richer division for a fair 
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share of the properly qualified teach- 
ers. The only answer to the problem 
is for State funds to be distributed in 
such a way as to attempt to close the 
gap. 
Item 5 of the VEA Program of 


Action is worded as follows: 


“V. Distribution of State School Funds 

1. We recommend that a higher per- 
centage of State school funds be dis- 
tributed in relation to local need, effort, 
and ability. The Minimum Education 
Program Fund already incorporates these 
factors. We urge that the General As- 
sembly increase this fund sufficiently to 
provide each school division with its com- 
plete entitlement. We recommend that 
the 1956 true values be used in calculat- 
ing ability and that a true tax rate of not 
less than $.60 be required. 

2. Recognizing the importance of hav- 
ing an experienced, well-trained teacher 
in each classroom, we further recommend 
that the basic appropriation be distributed 
in relationship to training and experience 
of teachers employed.” 


The Virginia Education Association 
has been committed to this principle 
of equalization for a number of years. 
During the past year a group of able 
superintendents, appointed by the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, has been studying the prob- 
lem of distribution of State school 
funds. They have recently released a 
carefully prepared and objective re- 
port. Under the heading of “General 
Principles and Objectives,” this com- 
mittee says the following: 


“This committee feels that the distri- 
bution of State School Funds should be 
based on the following general principles 
and objectives: 


1. Every child in Virginia, regardless of 
where he lives, should be guaranteed an 
adequate educational program based on an 
equalized tax burden for all local divisions. 
Any division should, of course, have the 
privilege of going beyond this minimum 
to develop a better local program. 


2. The State should assume an_ in- 
creasing share of the cost of public edu- 
cation in order to take advantage of the 
broader tax base afforded and to equalize 
the tax burden among the local divisions. 


4. The ideal method of distributing 
State School Funds, the method by which 
the most could be accomplished with the 
least money, is that of distributing all 
funds on an equalization basis. Since Vir- 
ginia has departed so far from this objec- 
tive, it would not be feasible to recom- 
mend such a drastic revision at this time. 
This Committee would suggest as a reason- 
able and attainable long range objective, a 
fifty-fifty distribution between flat grants 
and equalization funds. Fifty per cent 
for equalization funds would be well below 
the average for the fifty states, based on 
the latest statistics available. 


According to our Legislative Com- 
mittee report we are today distribut- 
ing less than 10% of all State school 
funds on an equalization basis while 
such states as Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mary- 
land and West Virginia range from 
53% to 98%. At the present time in 
Virginia at least 70 school divisions 
do not have a beginning teachers’ 
salary which will permit them to 
compete either with adjoining states 
or with other divisions in Virginia. 
I am afraid that the teacher supply 
in the school divisions with low be- 
ginning salaries will continue to be 
critical until such time as they can 
become competitive. 

It is imperative that the school 
program in Virginia advance in all 
areas alike. Children should not be 
penalized due to their place of abode. 
The wealthier school divisions must 
be concerned with the school pro- 
gram which is being conducted in the 
poorer divisions. On account of the 
high mobility of the population, some 
of the present pupils in the less 
favored areas in a few years could 
become retarded pupils or delinquents 
in the more favored «reas. It appears 
to be time for all of us to orient our 
thinking to the fact that all the 
taxable resources of our Common- 
wealth should be used throughout 
the State to provide a program of 
quality education everywhere. 


Human Freedom 


As a nation, we must face up to 
the fact that a larger share of our 
resources must be used for educa- 
tional purposes or we will fall behind 
in the race with the Communist 
world. Sterling M. McMurrin, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, had 
this to say on May 8, 1961, in testify- 
ing before the House Sub-Committee 
on appropriations: 

“A generation ago the eminent 
philosopher, Alfred North White- 
head, dramatically and with great 
prescience insisted on the profound 
danger of failure in education. His 
words have been quoted often in 
recent years, but they are no less im 
portant for that: 


When one considers in its length and 
in its breadth the importance of this ques- 
tion of the education of a nation’s young, 
the broken lives, the defeated hopes, the 
national failures, which result from the 
frivolous inertia with which it is treated, 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Against an international backdrop, Norman 
Cousins addressed the VEA convention on 
world conditions as he saw them. A world 
traveler and lecturer, Mr. Cousins, of New 
York, is editor of the Saturday Review. 


Y talk tonight is about some of 
M the problems facing the coun- 
try. The American people today are 
concerned as they have never been 
concerned before. They are not only 
concerned, but tend to be frustrated 
and exasperated because we have not 
been able, with all our power, to re- 
duce the threat confronting us. 

Eight years ago, for example, the 
United States started on the most 
massive rearmament program in his- 
tory. We did so because there was at 
large in the world a force which was 
setting no limits to its advance. We 
knew we had to be strong. We 
needed security. Eight years later, in 
possession of the most powerful force 
history has ever known, we still are 
not secure. I think that we can 
multiply our arms by 5, 10, and 100 
and we will still not achieve security, 
because arms alone are not enough. 
I believe that the security, freedom 
and well being of the American peo- 
ple today depend on many things. 
They depend on strength, certainly, 
but strength begins with wisdom. In 
short, the United States will never be 
secure so long as we are preparing 
for only one kind of showdown. 

So far as the communist world is 
concerned, we are confronted with 
two kinds of showdown. One is 
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represented by military force. But 
there is another kind of showdown 
—equally demanding. This is the 
non-military showdown coming up in 
the world. Communism is preparing 
just as energetically and just as 
powerfully for the non-military show- 
down as it has been preparing for the 
military showdown. Communism be- 
lieves that it can win in the world at 
precisely the point that it speaks for 
or represents the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the world’s people. Com- 
munism believes it can leave the 
United States all dressed up with its 
atomic bombs and no place to go 
when it wins leadership of the ma- 
jority. This strategy has been pursued 
deliberately and most energetically. 
We can lose in the world without 
firing a single shot or dropping a 
single bomb. We can lose on the 
non-military level. I believe that our 
preparedness on this level must be 
as deep and as real as anything we 
are doing on the military front. I 
believe, and I repeat, that the security, 
well being and freedom of the Ameri- 
can people depend on our ability to 
earn and keep the goodwill and sup- 
port of the overwhelming majority of 
mankind before it is too late. And 
it has never been later. 

In this connection, I would like to 
suggest that the principal shortage in 
the United States is not a shortage of 
uranium, petroleum, or manganese, 
or cobalt. The principal shortage in 
the United States is a shortage of a 
working knowledge about the rest of 
the world. It is a shortage of infor- 
mation related to our survival. 

Now I would like to offer myself 
as “Exhibit A.” I am a half-educated 
man. My education is fairly exten- 
sive by some standards, I suppose; 
but my education did not prepare me 
for living i in the world as it is today. 
My education made me a half-edu- 
cated man in the sense that it pre- 
pared superbly for Western Civiliza- 
tion. 1 was not prepared, however, 
for many of the places I was to visit 


outside the Western world. And this 


orld Report 


By NORMAN COUSINS 
Editor, Saturday Review 


Condensation of address de- 
livered at the Thursday evening 
session of the VEA Convention 
at Richmond’s Arena. 


is where the majority lives. The 
virtues and values of Western Civili- 
zation are very dear to us. At the 
same time, we must recognize that 
only as we can see the world whole 
will the West survive. 

Recently, I had a chance to travel 
throughout the Soviet Union. I had 
some interesting experiences, and | 
must say I learned a great deal from 
what I saw. I learned, for one thing, 
that the problem confronting us is 
far more sophisticated, far more 
complex, and far more dangerous 
than is generally realized. Today, for 
example, the Soviet Union seems to 
be regarded primarily as a military 
threat. The threat is far more potent 
than this. The threat is represented 
by a society putting in a powerful 
bid for world leadership. 

One day, I spent several hours at 
the airport, watching people arrive 
from all over the world. And I real- 
ized that the image of the Iron Cur- 
tain is completely outdated. What 
must be substituted for it is some- 
thing far more powerful, namely, the 
“Red Magnet. ” The Soviet Union 
today is trying to do everything it 
possibly can to attract people from all 
over the world. Just stay out at the 
Moscow airport half a day and see 
what happens. You may see, as | 
did, an industrial delegation arriving 
from Burma; delegates and educators 
from Sweden, Norway, Germany, 
Indonesia; a delegation of farmers 
from the Congo; a jazz band from 
West Berlin, not East Berlin; a troupe 
of Christian Dior fashion models 
from Paris with the latest French 
styles. We must, it seems to me, up- 
date ourselves in terms of what it is 
we are up against. We are confronted 
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now with a “Red Magnet” and not 
an Iron Curtain. 

The Soviet Union now believes it 
is ready to showcase its gains, espe- 
cially to the peoples of Asia and 
Africa. These people are shopping 
for a revolution. The Soviet Union 
would like to lead that revolution. 
It would like to speak for it. 

All this is part of a non-military 
showdown. Why does the Soviet 
Union want to avoid a military show- 
down? It has no interest in world- 
wide radioactive rubble; it sees no 
future for communism or anyone else 
in a nuclear war. What about the 
United States? I see no reason why 
we should not accept the non- 
military challenge. Indeed, this is the 
only level on which victory is possi- 
ble. Now, some people say that if 
you are for freedom, you can’t be 
for peace. Others say if you are for 
peace, you cannot be for freedom. 
You hear these absurd slogans: “better 
Red than dead,” or “better dead than 
Red.” This is not the only choice 
before America. I believe that the 
United States can be free, and I 
believe that we can be at peace. In- 
deed, I believe that peace is not 
meaningful without freedom, and I 
don’t think that freedom is possible 
without peace. But it can’t be peace 
at any price. It has to be a peace 
with values, the kind of peace that 
makes freedom live. This is what we 
are talking about. How can we be 
free? How can we be at peace? How 
can we win the non-military show- 
down coming up in the world? 

One of our biggest problems today 
is to keep two dangers from becoming 
one, because if the Soviet Union and 
Communist China should come to- 
gether in an organic unit, they could 
represent the most powerful force 
the world has ever known economi- 
cally, technologically, strategically, 
and certainly in terms of population. 
At the moment there is, fortunately 
for us, still some division between 
the Russians and the Chinese. This 
division may not be as sharp today 
as it was a few months ago, but there 
is at least some division between the 
two, as the recent Communist Party 
Congress revealed. 

My hunch is that the men in the 
Kremlin, at least the present group 
led by Khrushchev, are Russians 
even before they are Communists, 
which is to say their first thought 
is for the Soviet Union: and where 
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Marxianism and the national suprem- 
acy of the Soviet Union come into 
conflict, the national issues tend to 
prevail. In this sense Khrushchev is 
following the pattern laid down by 
the czars. 

More than a century ago, the czars 
began a series of efforts to dominate 
or conquer all of Asia, largely because 
they were apprehensive that Russia 
would become the giant spillway for 
the surplus population of China. As 
a consequence, in 1850, 1873, 1897, 
and 1904, Russia made specific at- 
tempts to achieve hegemony in Asia. 
If the czars were apprehensive of the 
relatively weak, divided China of 100 
years ago, we can imagine what the 
men of the Kremlin must be think- 
ing today; for, by 1975 China will 
become the first nation in history to 
number one billion human beings. 
There is not now enough space in 
China for 650 million human beings. 
When the Chinese number one bil- 
lion human beings, where will they 
go? To Southeast Asia, which is al- 
ready the densest area next to China 
on the face of the earth? To India, 
where the land is poor? They may 
expand north with some success; but 
farther south, the climate and soil are 
not to the liking of the Chinese. 
They are not going to move into the 
South China sea on rafts. This leaves 
only one place—the warm, seasonal 
interior of contiguous Siberia and 
Mongolia; it is not for nothing that 
Khrushchev has been building up a 


complex of fortifications and indus- 


tries as a retaining wall on the border 
between Siberia and the Soviet 
Union. 

Quite apart from the Soviet ap- 
prehension about the population spill- 
over from China, there are very real 
factors creating tension between the 
two nations. First, there is the ideo- 
logical factor. Mao ‘Tse-tung not 
only regards himself as the outstand- 
ing present-day Marxian theorist, 
but openly proclaims himself as the 
leading Marxian thinker since Lenin. 
Mao Tse-tung is a Marxian literalist; 
he applies Marx rigidly. 

The visitor to the Soviet Union 
finds many things which offend the 
Chinese literalists, including a dis- 
tinct, highly visible class structure. 
There is not only a lower class and 
an aristocracy, but there are even mil- 
lionaires—one of whom I met and 
talked with. A great social gap sepa- 
rates these Soviet classes. One en- 
counters professors who have limou- 
sines and homes in the country, and 
authors who collect fabulous royal- 
ties; meanwhile, the workers seem to 
be getting the short end of the stick. 
However, the farmers seem to be do- 
ing comparatively well, largely be- 
cause they are getting paid for what 
they produce, and are given a patch 
of land of their own in addition to 
the collective farmland they have to 
operate. The Soviet factories employ 
the piece-work system, which no self- 
respecting labor union in the United 
States would tolerate. I visited a 
transistor factory in Leningrad where 





VEA President Woodrow W. Robinson is shown introducing the speaker, Mr. Cousins, center. 
At the left is Jack Kilpatrick, editor of the Richmond News Leader, who served on a panel, 
along with Dr. W. A. Mabry, dean of faculty at Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, to inter- 


rogate Mr. Cousins following his address. 
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management had made the highly 
un-Marxian pledge that if work out- 
put were increased by only 10 per 
cent in one month, the workers’ 
salaries would be doubled the follow- 
ing month. In other words, in the 
Soviet Union today production is 
king. The Soviets want to be strong. 
If Marx’s theories do not happen to 
fit in with their aims, they simply 
put those theories to one side. Mao 
Tse-tung, on the other hand, is at- 
tempting to follow the book right 
down the line. Khrushchev has 
warned Mao against the collectiviza- 
tion and the communalization of the 
farms, saying the experiment will not 
work, but Mao Tse-tung is going his 
own way. 

This “quarrel between friends” 
over the agrarian problem is not, 
however, the major point of conten- 
tion between China and Russia. The 
really important thing is that Mao 
Tse-tung comes before the Com- 
munist world today and seeks recog- 
nition as the senior partner of world 
Communism: he is attempting to 
cut into Mr. Khrushchev’s territory. 
For example, he is holding out, not 
just an olive branch, but the promise 
of food for Soviet bloc countries 
which will agree with him. Albania, 
for example, had the temerity to side 
with Communist China instead of 
the Soviet Union in certain matters 
affecting the Soviet bloc. China 
warned the Soviet Union not to inter- 
fere with Albania, then sent large 
shipments of food across the vast 
expanse of Asia to help little Albania, 
which was suffering from shortages. 
This was done despite the fact that 
Communist China was itself under- 
going one of the worst food crises in 
its history. This slap in the face of 
Russia dramatized the division be- 
tween the two powers. So I say the 
division is a very substantial one. 

There is one other aspect of this 
division that should interest us. Mao 
Tse-tung, as a literal Marxian, be- 
lieves that war is inherent in the 
nature of capitalist society. Marx 
said it, therefore Mao Tse-tung be- 
lieves it. This presents an interesting 
problem to Khrushchev. If, in the 
context of modern, ICBM-nuclear 
warfare, the Soviet leader takes seri- 
ously Marx's Nineteenth-century 
dicta about the inevitability of war 
under capitalism, what can he think 
when he looks around the Soviet 
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Union and sees the countless thou- 
sands of new housing projects he has 
been building? What is he to think 
when he surveys his vast new indus- 
trial establishments, his new technol- 
ogy, his new centers for scientific re- 
search? The chances are that Khrush- 
chev did not build all this to see it 
knocked down so soon, for he told 
the recent Party Congress that Mao 
Tse-tung is wrong about the outlook 
for war. “Mao Tse-tung is a dog- 
matist,” Khrushchev said, “he is at- 
tempting to apply the dogma of Marx 
where it will not fit.” The premier 
added that war is not inevitable, that 
Marx’s theory did not apply because 
he had no way of anticipating such 
Twentieth Century developments as 
the advent of nuclear warfare. This 
breathtaking criticism of Marx was 
prompted by Khrushchev’s clear reali- 
zation that in a nuclear war, the 
Soviet Union will be destroyed. 
When Khrushchev therefore con- 
cluded that war was not inevitable, 
Mao Tse-tung responded by calling 
the Soviet leader a revisionist, adding 
in effect, “you call me a ‘dogmatist,’ 
I call you a ‘revisionist’; you are at- 
tempting to revise Marx.” 

Let us not be fooled, however, 
when Khrushchev says war is not 
inevitable, and that he really wants 
peace; he probably does want peace, 
but he also wants victory: he wants 
to win, and thinks he can do so, by 
non-military means. He believes that 
he can win as I have said above, not 
by means of a military showdown, 
but by speaking for or representing 
the overwhelming majority of the 


world’s people. 
Berlin Question 


The great difficulty is that while 
the Soviets, for whatever wheels- 
within-wheels reasons, do not want 
a shooting war, and America em- 
phatically does not, both nations are 
nevertheless committed to a collision 
course over such issues as Berlin, 
and the remilitarization of Germany. 
What can we do about it? President 
Kennedy was right, I believe, when 
he said that we have reached a 
point in human history where man 
will put an end to war or war will 
put an end to mankind. Like his 
predecessor in office, the President 
has made it clear to the American 
people that there can be no victory 
in nuclear war; but he has also made 
it clear, as has Premier Khrushchev, 


that there will be no backing down 
on crucial issues. This is, it seems 
to me, the great dilemma of our 
time. I don’t know the way out of 
it, but I do know that we have got 
to think this problem through very 
carefully; for the United States and 
the Soviet Union are not the only 
peoples who are involved. The Soviet 
Union and the United States can- 
not wage war against each other 
without also waging war against the 
human race. If war comes both sides 
will be involved in the killing of 
perhaps two billion people with 
whom neither side has a quarrel. 
How does one face such a problem? 
What can one do? As I say, I don’t 
know the answer but I’d like to 
indicate possible avenues of thought. 


Limitations of UN 


Let me begin by considering the 
case of a policeman: who has cornered 
an armed murderer. Clearly, the po- 
liceman is justified in shooting at 
the murderer. But suppose the mur- 
derer now loses himself in the crowd: 
is a policeman justified in firing into 
a crowd in order to get a murderer? 
In like manner, is any nation justi- 
fied in firing into the body of 
humanity to get at an enemy? This 
is a new and terrible problem in 
human history. There are no easy 
solutions to it, and I certainly sym- 
pathize with President Kennedy in 
his attempts to find a reasonable an- 
swer. Whatever his decision, I hope 
we can all agree that there should 
be no extermination without repre- 
sentation. If a war will affect other 
peoples, they ought to be brought 
into the argument, ideally through 
the United Nations. 

One of the interesting things about 
the Berlin situation is that it has not 
yet come before the United Nations; 
some people say it has not been put 
forward because the United Nations 
is ineffectual when confronted with 
a major issue. This point certainly 
has substance, for the power of the 
UN is severely limited indeed, partly 
by the Security Council veto, which 
has enabled the Soviet Union to 
paralyze the Council. The veto sit- 
uation has placed an unfair burden 
on the General Assembly, which was 
never intended to deal with major 
threats to the peace; that was to have 
been the function of the Security 
Council. Though the Assembly has. 
by default tried to perform this func- 
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tion, we cannot expect it to give 
us at all times answers that represent 
justice. After all, there is a one-na- 
tion, one-vote method of representa- 
tion in the General Assembly; two 
small nations with a combined popu- 
lation of only 15 million people can 
therefore outvote the United States, 
the Soviet Union, or Great Britain 
or any of the larger nations. Clearly, 
it is unreasonable to expect the large 
nations to give the General Assem- 
bly powers adequate to deal in a 
mandatory way with threats to the 
peace. The Security Council, I re- 
peat, is paralyzed; meanwhile, the 
General Assembly's weaknesses are 
being magnified as more African na- 
tions come into the General Assem- 
bly with small populations. Since 
the two major organs of the United 
Nations cannot act as they were 
supposed to act, an additional bur- 
den has been placed on the Secre- 
tary General, ihn has had to go run- 
ning about all over the world trying 
to clean up after the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly. The 
Soviet Union has, of course, been 
attempting to cripple the office of 
the Secretary General by proposing 
the “troika” approach, which would 
place the Secretariat under the con- 
trol of a three-headed monster. Ob- 
viously, that won’t work, yet if the 
Berlin issue were suddenly thrown 
into the United Nations tomorrow, 
a reasonable solution would probably 
not be forthcoming. 

Though the United Nations is 
weak today, that is no reason to 
accept its weakness. True, the So- 
viet Union insists on enfeebling and 
eviscerating the organization, but this 
fact makes it all the more urgent 
that the United States come before 
the United Nations and propose that 
we finally end the job begun at San 
Francisco. When and if we do, I 
hope our representatives will say 
that the world cannot long continue 
its present condition of anarchy. We 
are not anarchists—we do not be- 
lieve in lawlessness; we recognize 
that a country pays a fearsome price 
for anarchy, and that freedom can 
survive only under law. We should 
therefore propose a revision confer- 
ence before the UN to explore 
new ways of keeping the peace, in- 
cluding revisions in the voting ma- 
chinery of the General Assembly 
which would accurately reflect the 
world’s power configurations on the 
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Dr. W. A. Mabry poses a question to Norman Cousins, seated at center. Dean of faculty at 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Dr. Mabry and Jack Kilpatrick, seated at left, editor of the 
Richmond News Leader, a ‘conservative,’ interrogated Mr. Cousins concerning his ‘liberal’ views 


on the world situation. 


checks-and-balances principle. After 
proposing that the UN be developed 
into an organization able to enact, 
interpret, and enforce world law, we 
should indicate that we are prepared 
to lead the finest revolution the world 
has ever known. We Americans are 
revolutionists, and if we forget that 
we are, we forget our heritage. De- 
spite its posturings, the Soviet Union 
does not know the first thing about 
good revolutions; but the kind of re- 
volution which gave birth to Ameri- 
ca speaks to the dominant condition 
and needs of mankind. One way of 
financing this revolution would be 
to spend on it 50 per cent of every- 
thing we save in effective disarma- 
ment under inspection and control. 
In this way, we could build and ship 
to the people of Asia and Africa: 
200 million prefabricated small homes 
for the homeless; one million or more 
small school field units for the un- 
educated; and thousands of small 
hospital field units for nations whose 
sick have never known a doctor or a 
spoonful of medicine in their lives. 
We can thus use our surplus, which 
many regard as a problem, as a bless- 
ing, as a source of vast power for the 
non-military showdown coming up in 
the world. We need not be defeated. 
The Soviet Union may resolutely 
oppose giving the United Nations 
the power to end anarchy by estab- 
lishing world law and by promoting 
a creative, responsible world revolu- 
tion. But I believe we can overcome 
this opposition by dramatizing our 


ideal and making it visible to the 
world’s peoples. 

We live in a time of tension and 
terror; anxiety and exasperation; but 
one thing we know is that defeatism 
is not built into the American grain. 
I don’t think that the American peo- 
ple came to this high point in history 
only to bury themselves in vaults 
deep under the ground. I don’t think 
we have to accept the notion that 
Armageddon is upon us, and that we 
might just as well prepare for it. I 
think the most powerful and exhila- 
rating way of confronting the future 
is to stand up and speak to the mak- 
ing of a better world now, at a time 
when this planet has to be made safe 
and fit for human habitation. 

There is one more point. I have 
the profoundest pride in being an 
American. I owe this country a great 
deal. My father was a poor man, a 
carpenter, but he was a proud man. 
He did his best to educate me; and 
so did the United States, I might 
add. I literally don’t think there’s a 
place in the world where it would 
have been possible for me and mil- 
lions of others to advance as we have 
been able to advance in this country. 
But I think that there is nothing in- 
consistent between my allegiance to 
the United States and my allegiance 
to the family of man—my allegiance 
to sacred man. This is a loyalty that 
we can all assert; indeed, as we assert 
this loyalty we assert our spiritual 
heritage and we put our greatest 
strength to work. 
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A panel, composed of James Jackson Kilpatrick, editor of the 
Richmond News Leader, and Dr. W. A. Mabry, dean of Faculty at 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, interrogated Mr. Cousins follow- 
ing his address. Among some of the questions and comments, in 
brief, were: 


Dr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
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Mabry: Would it be desirable for the United States to lead a move- 
ment or a reorganization of the United Nations with or without the co- 
operation of the Soviet Union? 


Cousins: As I indicated, we can certainly count on the opposition of the 
Soviet Union to any proposals for strengthening the United Nations. 
It appears quite clear that the Soviet Union has embarked on a deliberate 
policy of weakening the UN. If the Soviet Union is serious that it is 
interested in its own security, it should be clear that it cannot achieve 
security except within a world organization with adequate powers to 
define the basis for security for all. But if the Soviet Union is using 
world anarchy in which to advance, then it seems to me we would be in a 
good position to proceed. Not until we make the proposal will we be 


able to answer that question as effectively as we should like. 


Kilpatrick: Mr. Cousins placed great emphasis on the non-military show- 
down. It appears to me that not sufficient emphasis has been given the 
other side—that is, the military showdown. I have a notion that greater 
emphasis ought to be given to questions of our own military security. 

Mr. Cousins, as an idealist, paints what he would like to see in the 
United Nations. I am compelled to sketch what is. In my own view, the 
UN today is almost a bankrupt institution—intellectually and effectively 
on the world scene, and almost literally bankrupt in terms of its treasury. 
It has ceased to be the organization we thought about in 1945. It has 
become a vast assembly now almost dominated by half literate new 
“nations.” I regret to see the interests of the United States increasingly 
becoming subject to an international body composed of nations that were 
not nations yesterday and will not be nations in any real sense for years 
to come. 


Mr. Cousins urged that we watch against any responsibility for 
extermination without representation. It is a good phrase and it makes 
sense, but I think we ought to inquire very carefully into what sort of 
representation would be set up to guard against this extermination. We 
should inquire more deeply into what we are talking about exterminating. 
Lives—if so, of no great consequence. Ideas—everything! For if the ideas 
and ideals of American freedom, American liberties, the integrity of the 
individual human being are ever to be set up in any body where they 
can be exterminated by the rule of 51 per cent, then I think we would 
have lost everything we might have gained. 

Mr. Cousins quoted also the familiar catch phrases, “I would rather 
be dead than Red” or “I would rather be Red than dead.” Certainly that 
is a dreadful over simplification. In an atomic war or in a non-military 
showdown, there would be to some extent a winner and a loser—or a 
defeated and a less defeated. I’m afraid that policies of continued ac- 
commodation to the Soviet Union, continued agreement here, withdrawal 
there, acceptance of Soviet word somewhere else, will lead us in the end 
to the more defeated rather than the less defeated, whether this is a 
military or non-military showdown—and in that case, the choice indeed 


would be between being “Red” or “dead.” 


There come times when dreadful personal choices have to be made, 
and if it comes to an atomic war, I believe we will have to equate the 
interests of mankind necessarily with our own interests because we believe 
we are right. If we don’t believe this with our whole heart and soul, we 
have no cause, no ideal, nothing to fight for. If this defense is at a 
frightful cost, then the cost will have to be paid, because I believe that 
the Western ideal could emerge from either a military or a non-military 
showdown, and move on to ultimate victory in some millenium in which 
neither Mr. Cousins or I will be around to say who is right. 





Excerpts from 
Speakers at 
Department and 
Section Meetings 


If Virginia is to attract and retain 
the brainpower of the State and the 
nation, it must expand its higher edu- 
cational facilities until they are second 
to none, University of Virginia Presi- 
dent Edgar F. Shannon, Jr. told the 
Secondary Principals Department. He 
said that the State must have “a uni- 
versity of such quality that the future 
leaders of Virginia, and indeed of the 
nation, will want to seek their educa- 
tion here in the Commonwealth.” He 
pointed out that more high school 
graduates leave the State for higher 
education than come into it for that 
purpose. He also added that “Many of 
our high school graduates can be 
equipped for fruitful lives as technical 
aides in businesses and professions if 
we can meet their special educational 
needs in institutions other than colleges 
and universities.” 


“International understanding starts 
in the mind of a young child. Not 
only must he learn how people think 
but why people are as they are,” Dr. 
William D. Hedges of the University 
of Virginia, stated at the Teacher Edu- 
cation Department meeting. He pointed 
out that children’s understanding is 
affected by what happens in other 
countries, by television, and by what 
goes on in the home and the class- 
room. 


“Art is not so dramatic to the average 
man as attempts to reach the moon,” 
said Dr. Harlan Hoffa of Boston Uni- 
versity in addressing the Art Depart- 
ment, “but art teachers should en- 
courage and interpret the contributions 
of the creative personalities,” uphold- 
ing the rights of the non-conforming, 
creative children in their classes. 


In keeping with the convention 
theme of “International Relations,” 
Virginia teachers were urged to help 
establish friendly relations between 
American schools and schools of foreign 
countries by Richard Wooton of the 
United States Information Agency. The 
establishment of such an afhliation is 
important in fighting the Communists’ 
aim “to achieve world power,” he told 
the Social Studies Section. He called 
on Virginia teachers to help “tell the 
truth” about America. 
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I have recently come back from a 
| visit of several weeks in the state 
which I serve in the Senate. It was, 
as it always is, a rewarding experience 
to leave Washington and to go home. 
| I do not believe that the people of 
Montana are much different in their 
|: broad concerns than are the people 
of Virginia. There is, in Montana, 
and I have no doubt that there is here 
and elsewhere in the nation, an in- 
creasing interest in fall-out shelters 
and other means of survival in the 
event of a nuclear war. It is an un- 
derstandable interest in the light of 
the intensification of the international 
crisis. 

A nuclear conflict may be un- 
thinkable but it is becoming more 
and more apparent that it is not im- 
possible. Since that is the case, the 
people of the nation are wise to con- 
sider its implications. It is prudent 
also to try to anticipate the physical 
consequences of such a conflict and 
possible antidotes. People are doing 
a good deal of serious thinking along 
these lines despite the frivolity with 
which the subject is sometimes 
treated. 

I would certainly not wish to dis- 
courage sober efforts in the field of 
civil defense by communities or in- 
dividuals. Nevertheless, it seems to 
me essential that we guard against 
stimulating a national hysteria by a 
commercial exploitation of this legiti- 
mate national concern. It seems to 
me essential, too, that we guard 
against accepting the fall-out shelter 
as an end in itself when it is, at best, 
a last ditch effort of sheer physical 
survival. In short, we must avoid 
developing a national obsession with 
burrowing in the ground, and, in the 
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The Present Crisis 


NTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


by SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD 


process, exclude what may be more 
fruitful ways of dealing with inter- 
national difficulties. In the last anal- 
ysis a cover of earth overhead may 
preserve the strain of human life 
but it will scarcely preserve a way 
of life—the way of life which we and 
peoples elsewhere have evolved over 
many centuries of civilized existence. 

That is the central fact to which 
we must hold if we are to live up to 
our responsibilities as rational men 
and women in the days ahead. We 
owe to coming generations a richer 
heritage than a landscape of fall-out 
shelters. We owe to them the green 
fields and clear skies. We owe to 
them a world which is reasonably 
safe for the Acropolis and the Par- 
thenon, for Rome, Paris, London and 
Washington and, in all humanity, 
for Moscow and Peking. We owe to 
them a world in which freedom is 
still a word with meaning. We shall 
not leave them that heritage if we 
now abandon hope for a life which 
is livable above the ground. 

I realize, as do you, that the inter- 
national problems which presently 
cloud the hope are immense. They 
are the problems which stand in the 
way of a decent, durable peace—in 
many parts of the world. They are, 
essentially, the same problems which 
have haunted the globe for many 
years and, in some cases, for decades. 
What is different for us is that many 
of them are reaching, simultaneously, 
a most critical stage at a time when 
science has produced capacities for 
destruction which are already over- 
whelming and when no part of the 
earth is insulated against vast, if not, 
total devastation. In short, the margin 
for error in major international issues 












































has almost ceased to exist if we mean 
to preserve, let alone extend in a 
recognizable and continuing form, 
the civilization which we now know. 

We can see these issues in sharp 
relief at Berlin. We can see them in 
Southeast Asia. We can see them in 
the Congo. We can see them in the 
United Nations. We can see them in 
the failure of the effort to end nuclear 
bomb-tests. And we will sense them, 
if we cannot see them, in the radio- 
active fall-out which will continue to 
rain down on the earth for a long 
time in the aftermath of the recent 
Soviet bomb-tests. 

I think that as a nation, it is essen- 
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Senator Mike Mansfield (D. Montana) is a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee 
and majority leader in the United States 
Senate. He is shown addressing the final 
session of the VEA Convention, and his 
message is here shared with all Virginia 
educators. 
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tial that we try to understand these 
and similar international difficulties 
in a deeper perspective than that 
which is normally provided by a radio 
news brief or a newspaper headline. 
For beneath each of these and other 
dramatic clashes is a vast complex 
of difficulties. The deeper our per- 
spective, the greater the chance that 
we shall find some answers to the 
difficulties which will be more satis- 
factory than fall-out shelters, whether 
they be simple or deluxe models. 


Berlin is a Symbol 


Berlin, for example, is more than 
a question of an East-West clash over 
a city, a wall, an escape, a place to 
test wills. In a far more significant 
sense it is a symbol of the failure of 
total victory in World War II to 
produce the conditions of total peace 
in Europe. It is also a symbol of a 
Germany divided against itself. The 
larger division of Germany is, in it- 
self, a symbol of a divided Europe. 
All of these divisions, from that of a 
city to that of a continent intermesh 
one with another on gears of fear. 
There are German fears of the East. 
There are Polish, Czech and other 
fears of Germany. There are NATO 
fears of the Warsaw Pact forces and 
similar fears in reverse. There are 
capitalist fears of communism and 
communist fears of capitalism and 
socialist fears of both. There is free- 
dom’s antipathy to totalitarianism and 
the totalitarian hatred of freedom. 

All these and other difficulties con- 
verge at Berlin in a direct and hostile 
confrontation of military forces. It 
is no answer to these deeper difficul- 
ties to repeat the phrase “standing 
firm” as though it were some litany 
which would exorcise them. Nor is it 
an answer to them to build a wall as 
the Communists have done. A wall 
does not even obliterate the difficul- 
ties much less does it resolve them. 
It is becoming clearer each day, as 
serious incidents multiply, that ‘both 
the phrase and the wall act not to 
reduce but to intensify the diffcul- 
ties. 

It seems to me that there is a re- 
sponsibility on the part of rational 
men and women to think beyond 
“standing firm,” and dividing walls, 
visible or invisible. Of course, we 
must stand firm when we are chal- 
lenged but we must not stand, struck 
dumb, as events erode the very 
ground on which we are standing. 
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There is a responsibility to do more 
than to stand firm. There is a respon- 
sibility to explore ways which might 
deal with the unnatural breeches in 
a city, nation and continent and to 
try to act on the basis of what these 
explorations reveal. 

The responsibility is not ours alone. 
It is a shared responsibility but it is 
vital responsibility for us no less than 
others. As it is discharged and only 
as it is discharged in all earnestness 
in contact and in negotiation, by all 
the parties concerned can we even 
hope for a lifting of the cloud of 
incipient destruction which hovers 
over Europe and spreads throughout 
the world. 

In this connection, may I say that 
there is just as much danger of error 
in the assumption of too great a re- 
sponsibility by either the United 
States or the Soviet Union as there 
is in the assumption of too little. The 
fate of Berlin inevitably depends 
heavily on the course which is pur- 
sued by this nation and its allies on 
the one hand and the Soviet Union 
on the other. But the fate of a di- 
vided Germany is not ours alone to 
decide. It rests in heavy measure, a 
decade and a half after the war, with 
the German peoples in both spheres 
and on the two governments which 
represent or purport to represent 
them. Nor is the fate of all Europe 
the primary responsibility of this 
country and the Soviet Union which 
are, in reality, nations on its fringes. 


Room for Two Conferences 


I would suggest, therefore, that 
there may be room here for two 
simultaneous conferences of explora- 
tion, separate but interrelated, in 
some such city as Vienna or Geneva. 
There is room for a conference of the 
foreign ministers of the United 
States, France, the United Kingdom 
and the Soviet Union on the Berlin 
situation and other vestigial problems 
of World War II and the occupation. 
And there is room for a conference 
of the nations of Europe on both sides 
of the divided continent, of the na- 
tions of the Warsaw Pact and NATO 
in which they might make their senti- 
ments known on the security and 
other problems of a divided continent 
—problems in which their stake is at 
least as great as is ours or Russia's. 

And may I add that I cannot see 
that it matters very much who takes 
the first step towards such conferences. 


What is far more important is the 
courage, wisdom, restraint and _pa- 
tience with which they are ap- 
proached. What matters far more is 
the determination of all those who 
participate in them to eschew propa- 
ganda and to dedicate themselves to 
seonteiilie and just solutions which 
ease the dangers to Europe and to 
the world. 

If we recognize the limitations of 
all international conferences, if we 
are not too sanguine in our expecta- 
tions of results, if we are prepared to 
try for much but expect little, then 
I can see no harm in two meetings 
of this kind at the foreign ministers 
level. And I can see some possibili- 
ties of good emerging from them. At 
the very least, we shall be able to 
bring into the consideration of the 
critical problems of peace in Europe 
the thoughts and ideas of those im- 
portant nations of Europe which have 
been shunted aside in the present 
concern of the larger powers with 
firm stands and excluding walls. 


Asian Problem 


If I may turn now to Asia, I would 
point out that difficulties no less com- 
plex than those in Europe stand in 
the way of a durable peace in that 
region. Today, we see evidence of 
them in Viet Nam. Yesterday, it was 
Laos. Tomorrow it may be Korea. 
And after that still another of the 
nations on the periphery of a massive 
China. Even Outer Mongolia, lying 
vast and desolate between the Soviet 
Union and China is not necessarily 
exempt. 

The problem of peace in the region 
of Asia is not merely one of com- 
munism versus nationalism. That 
is a significant part of it but only a 
part of it. It is also the old clashing 
with the new in these many lands. 
It is the overweening influence of 
military force and militant politics in 
the midst of a peaceful and confused 
peasantry. It is inadequate and un- 
responsive government. It is, in a 
deeper sense, the problem of massive 
poverty and social antiquation and 
the need to develop new institutions 
and effective governments which are 
responsive to the needs of their peo- 
ple in the 20th Century world. 

In a deeper sense, too, it is the 
reappearance of the historic, if un- 
expressed assertion of China of its 
superiority over its neighbors. To 
put it another way, it is the demand 
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of an awakened, modernizing and 
Communist-led China for a dominant 
role in the region and its apparent 
unwillingness to live in permanent 
peace with any nation and, I under- 
score the word, any, except on its 
own terms. 

These, may I suggest, are some of 
the realities which must be faced and 
dealt with if there is to be reasonable 
stability and peace in Asia. For these 
realities, high school debate topics 
such as: “Should Communist China 
be seated in the UN” or “Shall we 
continue or discontinue foreign aid 
in Asia” have relevance but only 
limited relevance. Both foreign aid 
and non-recognition of China have 
been the cardinal factors of our Asian 
policy for many years. I have con- 
stantly opposed seating Communist 
China in the United Nations and I 
have been consistently critical of 
foreign aid although I have supported 
it in principle. I have done so be- 
cause they have been useful policies 
in many ways. But we should not 
delude ourselves that they have neces- 
sarily brought any closer a solution 
to the problem of a stable peace in 
Asia. Nor should we delude our- 
selves as to the cost of this holding 
action which in terms of defense and 
foreign aid expenditures involves 
many billions of dollars of your 
money each year and, for the years 
ahead, promises only a continuance 
of these expenditures. Nor should 
we ignore the consequences of the 
gross misapplication of aid as a sub- 
stitute for diplomacy in Laos during 
the years 1954 to 1960 when 350 mil- 
lions of dollars were spent only to 
leave us deeply involved in a remote 
region of Asia, on the brink of war 
and with a situation more difficult 
than when we first took note of it six 
years before. 


Intrusion in Americas 


Coming closer to home, we find in 
the Caribbean area, in Cuba, still 
another surface manifestation of 
deeper difficulties which block a 
stable peace even in our own neigh- 
borhood of the Americas. We give 
these difficulties a name when we 
speak of Castro. But, in truth, they 
existed before we knew that name 
and they may well exist after that 
name is gone. 

If we reckon with the problem of 
Castroism as merely the channel of 
intrusion of Communism into the 
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Western Hemisphere, as for a long 
time we did, then the remedy seems 
simple enough: block the channel. 
That comprehension of the problem 
and that remedy, to a large extent, 
explains the ill- fated C uban j invasion. 

The fact is that Castroism and 
various facsimiles thereof elsewhere 
in Latin America are indicative of 
more than communist intrusion. 
Castroism was first and foremost the 
cult of the disenchanted and dispos- 
sessed, of the restless, not only with- 
in Cuba but in many other parts of 
the hemisphere. In their millions, 
they have known neither the mean- 
ing of freedom nor even fringe bene- 
fits of modern progress. And because 
we stand on the edge of this massive 
discontent, because we are the most 
powerful exponent of freedom cou- 
pled with progress, because we are of 
the Americas but not Latin American 
—for these and for other reasons, we 
and those Latin Americans who are 
closest to us in outlook have become 
the natural target of this restlessness. 

The question, then, is not so simple 
as it is almost always put: “What 
shall we do about Mr. Castro?” The 
question, in a deeper sense, is what 
can be done about the disenchant- 
ment of millions of Latin Americans 
which opens the way for Castroism 
and the intrusion of communist to- 


talitarian doctrines even while it 
undermines the whole concept of the 
Good Neighbor Policy of common 
security ond progress in freedom, 
through intimate hemispheric co- 
operation. 

That is a. problem for all the Amer- 
ican Republic, not for us alone. In 
truth, the responsibilities which fall 
to Latin American leaders are greater 
and more immediate than ours. The 
difficulties are within their own coun- 
tries and in preponderant part can be 
dealt with only by the Latin Ameri- 
cans themselves. Here, too, as in the 
European crisis, for this nation to 
try to do too much can be as danger- 
ous and inadequate as failing to do 
enough. This realization is inherent 
in the President's concept of an Alli- 
ance for Progress and it must be 
closely adhered to in administration 
in the years ahead. There is much 
that we can and must do in Latin 
America in our own interest and in 
the common interest of the Western 
Hemisphere. But, in those same in 
terests, there is much that we cannot 
do and should not va to do. 

In the Congo, Africa we have 
another visible sot which has 
come to the surface out of the mas- 
sive problems of a restless continent. 
The situation in the Congo is not 
grasped in full dimension in terms of 
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the newspaper images of Tshombe, 
Lumumba, Gizenga, Adoula or any 
other of the new and exotic names 
which have only recently been 
brought into our lexicons of world 
politics. The difficulty is greater than 
whether one leader seems to lean 
eastward towards communism and 
another westward towards Western 
Europe or the United States. 

In all realism, African nationalist 
leaders worthy of the name can be 
expected to lean overwhelmingly in 
the direction of the interests of their 
own people and only, incidentally, 
in any other direction. Those in- 
terests are, preponderantly, the in- 
terests of converting tribal societies 
into national states—in fact as well 
as in name. The interests lie in the 
rapid economic and social progress 
of their people. The personal bril- 
liance of some of the new African 
leaders and their extensive knowledge 
of the world should not obscure the 
fact that for too long, millions of 
Africans have been isolated or in- 
sulated from the mainstream of mod- 
ern change and that they have now 
been projected into its complex cross- 
currents, with a great and confusing 
suddenness. 

The transition in the African na- 
tions will not be an easy one in the 
best of circumstances. Effective Afri- 
can leadership within the continent 
of Africa is the essential ingredient. 
Genuine help from nations outside 
the continent in education, health, 
and other aspects of modernization 
can speed the transition. But a deep 
involvement of Africa on either side 
in the cold war can only delay or 
deflect it. It will bring further misery 
to the Africans and, in the end, it 
will bring no lasting victory for the 
outsiders. For it will simply transfer 
to a new and vast arena of the world 
many of the same difficulties which 
remain unsolved elsewhere and the 
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Past VEA presidents 
Martha Anthony, H. 
H. Walker, and Vir- 
ginia E. Lewis served 
as interrogators for 
questions from the 
audience asked of 
Senator Mansfield at 
the close of his ad- 
dress. 


immensely costly remedies of war— 
cold or hot—which they evoke. 

It seems to me that Mr. Hammar- 
skjold saw the problem of the Congo 
and, in a larger sense, the problem of 
Africa in these terms. He gave his 
life in the hope of developing con- 
ditions of reasonable stability and 
progress in the Congo and, perhaps, 
throughout Africa, conditions which 
would insulate that region from the 
cold war so that a native genius under 
its own leadership might come to 
fruition in peace and make its full 
contribution to human history. 

His death has dealt a serious blow 
to that hope but it has not destroyed 
it. In the end, the nations of the 
world will have to continue to pursue 
it, if Africa is not to be a potential 
breeding ground of conflict for dec- 
ades to come. For that reason alone, 
it would be imperative that the Sec- 
retary-General of the U.N. be en- 
dowed with at least some of Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s attributes of objectiv- 
ity, compassion and dedication to 
peace. 

To a larger extent than we have 
realized, the strength of the U.N. in 
recent years was the strength of the 
patient and wise man who was its 
Secretary-General. His personal ca- 
pacities were such that they compen- 
sated a great deal for the structural 
distortions and weaknesses in the 
organization. In all honesty we must 
face the fact that even as member- 
ship of the U.N. has grown to over 
100, its constructive influence has not 
necessarily grown accordingly. If we 
mean it when we say that the U.N. 
is the last best hope of peace then, 
indeed, we must be prepared to look 
long and hard at its structure. We 
must be prepared to consider major 
adjustments in its organs to reflect 
the changing circumstances of the 
world since the Charter came into 
existence. In short, we must see far 


more clearly than we now do what, 
precisely and specifically, it is that we 
expect of the United Nations and 
then we ourselves must be prepared 
and other nations must be prepared 
to rebuild that organization in a form 
that permits it to carry out that assign- 
ment. A great deal may be expected 
from the U.N. or very little. But 
nations cannot expect a great deal 
from it and then give it little in the 
way of effective institutions and ef- 
fective support. That is the path of 
indecisiveness, irresolution, irrespon- 
sibility and, in the end, of its reduc- 
tion to impotence. 


Damage to all Life Forms 


Finally, I should like to turn to the 
question of nuclear bomb tests. Re- 
cently, I attended a ground-breaking 
ceremony for the new Yellowtail Dam 
in Montana. Five and a half tons 
of T.N.T. were set off and a few 
seconds later a substantial part of a 
high mountain-side collapsed in an 
enormous mass of rock, dirt and dust. 
Five and a half tons of well-placed 
T.N.T. did that. Some year ago, we 
set off a nuclear bomb in the Pacific 
whose power was not five and a half 
tons but 15 million tons. Just re- 
cently, the Soviet Union exploded 
in the Arctic a nuclear weapon with 
the equivalent explosive power of 
30 to 50 million tons of T.N.T. 
And, most recently, in spite of world- 
wide protests as expressed formally 
in a U.N. resolution, the Russians 
tested still another in the range above 
50 million tons. 

The size of these recent Soviet 
tests was only one aspect of the 
travesty on scientific progress which 
they represented. More significant is 
the radio-active fall-out which the ex- 
plosions produced—the unseen death 
which will descend to earth for many 
months and years, as the winds and 
clouds may carry it around the globe. 
It will descend with indifference on 
neutral nations, communist nations 
and free nations alike. It will result 
in loss of years of life in uncounted 
numbers of human beings and some 
damage to all life-forms. This is not 
merely a probable consequence of 
the most recent explosion and the 
tests which preceded it, which in the 
current Soviet series have numbered 
in the neighborhood of 30, it is the 
results predicted by reputable scien- 
tists of all nationalities. 

So far only four nations have tested 
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in the atmosphere. But there are at 
least a dozen other nations and event- 
ually there will. be more, each of 
which might follow the same course 
if they are so inclined. 

Whether they do so now or next 
year or years hence, it must be clear 
where the course of an indiscriminate 
national testing of nuclear weapons 
in the atmosphere on the basis of the 
claim of self-defense must eventually 
lead. At the very least, it must lead, 
as it is already leading, to a world 
which is increasingly inhospitable to 
human life and this, without war in 
any formal sense. It must lead to a 
world in which acts of serious scien- 
tific aggression are indulged in the 
name of self-defense. 

By treaty, nations have protected 
the whale from indiscriminate de- 
struction, the seal, the salmon and 
other animals and fish. Yet, in this 
instance, nations have not been able 
to protect men, women and children 
from the wanton depredation of nu- 
clear testing in the atmosphere. It is 
not likely that the more fundamental 
and complex problem of arms control 
are likely to yield to solution unless 
we are able to meet and prevail over 
this relatively clear-cut and most 
glaringly evident aspect of the prob- 
blem. 

There are other difficulties which 
confront us and the rest of the world, 
difficulties which must begin to be 
resolved before there can be any 
assurance whatsoever that this gene- 
ration will leave, as its monument, 
something more meaningful than a 
fall-out shelter. But I think I have 
said enough to illustrate the immen- 
sity of the task of building a durable 
peace. Some of these difficulties will 
be years, even decades in their resolu- 
tion. But others can and must be 
faced promptly, as in the case of 
Berlin, Germany and Europe. We 
must approach them with great sure- 
footedness, with quiet reserve, with 
patience and with resolute courage, 
for the danger of accident or misstep 
with catastrophic consequences has 
never been more pronounced than 
it is at this moment. But we must 
face them and we must face them 
soon. 

As for the others, the long-range 
problems, the fundamental interna- 
tional reality which we, as citizens of 
this Republic, need to recognize is 
that we live in a world of rapid, con- 
tinuous and universal change. The 
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obligation rests on the President first 
and the government as a whole to 
adjust the relations of this country 
to that change in a manner which 
safeguards the present and future of 
this nation. In that undertaking 
President Kennedy is completely ded- 
icated as was his predecessor, Mr. 
Eisenhower. He deserves and needs 
the support of the people. What is 
involved is not a matter of uncritical 
support. It is, rather, a matter of 
thoughtful support, whether it is 
critical or not. It is a matter of all of 
us seeking to deepen our national 








perspectives, our understanding of 
the world and the role of this nation 
in it. For it is only within that con- 
text, within the framework of the 
understanding and perspective of the 
citizen of the nation—that the Presi- 
dent can lead effectively in these 
questions. And it is only in that con- 
text, under the leadership of the 
President, that we will do our share 
to lift that burden of fear which has 
begun to drive mankind into burrows 
in the earth even at that instant in 
time when the planets are beginning 
to come within reach. 




























Hostesses in authentic costumes at the “International Tea’’ during VEA open house, shown 
above, include, Mrs. Mary Jones, Thailand; Lovise Carter, Japan; Betsy Cartwright, Congolese; 
Charlotte Morris, Paraguay; Elizabeth George, Holland; Phyllis Brown, China; Mrs. Mary Ann 
Franklin, Hong Kong; and Montelle Boisseau, India. Mrs. Coralease Jennings was chairman 
of the open house arrangements, with Laura Taliaferro heading the serving committee; Mrs. 
Edith Staples, chairman of table appointments, and Beulah Hudson, chairman of the food 


committee. 





Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 





Recipes Available for International Foods 
Served at VEA Open House 


Open house at VEA headquarters during the VEA Convention 
carried out the convention theme of “International Relations.” Hostesses, 
dressed in authentic costumes, represented the countries of Thailand, 
Japan, China, Paraguay, Hawaii, Spain, India, and Holland. 

Cafeteria managers from several of the Richmond schools provided 
the interesting foods served, representing the different nations, and in 
response to many requests, they have made their recipes available. These 
include the “Plantation Punch,” with its frozen ring mold of fruits and 
mint, representing the Deep South; “Pecan Slices” representing Canada; 
“Rum Balls” from Jamaica; “Spritz Cookies” representing Germany; 
Mexican “Pecan Balls”; “Cheese Wafers” from Switzerland; “Chicken 
Salad Puffs” representative of France; “Lazy Daisy Cake” representing 
Hawaii; and, of course, the ham biscuits with Old Virginia Smithfield 
ham was typical of the Old Dominion. 

These recipes have been collected by the chairman of the Inter- 
national Tea and Open House, Mrs. Coralease Jennings of Richmond. 
Address your requests for copies of the recipes to Miss Phyllis G. Brown, 
Assistant Editor, Vircinta JourRNAL oF Epucation, 116 South Third 
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Reaffirmed for 1962-63 


I. Proposed Salary Schedule 


No. Years Normal No. Years Normal 

Taught Professional Bachelor's Master's Taught Professional Bachelor's Master's 
0 $3200 $4000 $4400 10 5200 6000 6400 
l 3400 4200 4600 1] 5400 6200 6600 
2 3600 4400 4800 12 5600 6400 6800 
3 3800 4600 5000 13 5800 6600 7000 
4 4000 4800 5200 14 6000 6800 7200 
5 4200 5000 5400 15 6200 7000 7400 
6 4400 5200 5600 16 6400 7200 7600 
7 4600 5400 5800 17 6600 7400 7800 
8 4800 5600 6000 18 6800 7600 8000 
y 5000 5800 6200 


Il. Retirement 
We recommend: 


1. That a member retiring under the early service retirement provision, effective upon attaining age 
60 and credited with 30 or more years of service in the Retirement System shall receive a retire- 
ment allowance from the Virginia Supplemental Retirement System without the allowance be- 
ing actuarially reduced. (At present, the normal retirement age is 65, and one who retires before 
age 65 is paid an actuarially reduced amount.) 

2. That a member who withdrew accumulated contributions in 1952 may redeposit the amount 
withdrawn with interest thereon and receive credit for service prior to March 1, 1952. 

3. That all who retired from service prior to March 1, 1952 and have attained age 65 and those 
who retired for disability regardless of age be provided with a 12%% increase in retirement 
benefits. 


Ill. Sick Leave 


We recommend the establishment of State-wide sick leave providing for the granting of 10 days 


sick leave each year cumulative to 90 di ays, plus broader coverage to include in-laws in definition of 
family. 


IV. Emergency Leave 


We believe that a system allowing for a three-day, non-accumulative leave each year for teachers 
to provide for certain definite and well-defined emergencies is desirable and should be developed 
on a local division basis. 


V. Distribution of State School Funds 


1. We recommend that a higher percentage of State school funds be distributed in relation to local 
need, effort, and ability. The Minimum Education Program Fund already incorporates these fac- 
tors. We urge that the General Assembly increase this fund sufficiently to provide each school 
division with its complete entitlement. We recommend that the 1956 true values be used in cal- 
culating ability and that a true tax rate of not less than $.60 be required. 

2. Recognizing the importance of having an experienced, well-trained teacher in each classroom, 
we further recommend that the basic appropriation be distributed in relationship to training and 
experience of teachers employed. 
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VI. State Board of Education 


We recommend that the State Board of Education be composed of individuals who are, during their 
term of service on the Board, neither members of the General Assembly nor persons employed in a 





——a a 





public or private school system or an institution of higher learning. 


VII. Method of Selecting State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


We recommend that the State Board of Education be empowered to select and appoint the State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


VIII, Separate Board of Visitors 


We endorse the recommendation of the State Council of Higher Education that a Board be created 
to serve as the Board of Visitors for Longwood and Madison Colleges. 


IX. Teacher Recruitment 


We recommend: 


1. Continued support for State colleges and re-emphasis on teacher training by those institutions. 


~~ 


The expansion of facilities for co-education at all State supported teacher training institutions in 
order to provide training for more men teachers. 


3. Provision of sufficient funds for the teaching scholarship program. 


X. Teacher Certification 


We believe that professional training is an important part of the pre-service training of teachers. The 
‘ene. a8 eee eh I 5 
present professional requirements for teacher certification should be considered minimum standards. 


XI. Literary Fund 


We believe that additional appropriations to the Literary Fund are needed for the construction of 
the school buildings necessary to the housing of Virginia children. 





VEA BOARD OF DIRECTORS pause in a busy ses- 
sion preceding the annual convention. Clockwise, they are: 
John Madden of Richmond, VEA treasurer; Hubert Charl- 
ton, president of District J; Dr. James W. Tyler, president 
elect; Lewis N. Dalton, president elect-elect; Martha Anthony, 
immediate past president; Katherine Hoyle, VEA director 
of Field Services; Frank Chafhn, District E; Joseph Carico, 
District B; Clarence Major, District A; H. L. Blanton, 
District D; Joseph Van Pelt, NEA State director; T. Preston 


Turner, VEA assistant executive secretary; Howard Williams, 
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District I; Dr. Woodrow W. Robinson, VEA president; 
Hunter Jones, District F; Thomas C. McSwain, District G; 
A. P. Levicki, District O; John Eaves, District L; DeWitt 
Miller, District P; Charles E. Miley, District N; B. T. 
Quillen, District K; Sue F. Ayres, District C; Emma Gealli- 
more, District M; Virginia E. Lewis, VEA director of Pro- 
fessional Services; Mrs. Howard Adams, VEA secretary to 
Board; and Phyllis G. Brown, assistant editor, VircmNnIA 
JournaL oF Epucation. Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA 
executive secretary, was attending a committee meeting. 
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Outstanding School Board Member Award 





Benjamin Murray Williams, a 
member of the Norfolk County School 
Board since 1939 and chairman of the 
Board since 1947, was acclaimed the 
Outstanding School Board Member of 
the vear at the VEA Convention. He 
was presented the Distinguished Service 
Award at the closing session, Novem- 
ber 3, by the chairman of the Selection 
Committee, Carter Lowance, assistant 
president of the Medical College of 
Virginia. 

In making the presentation, Mr. 
Lowance said: “May I emphasize at the 
outset that the selection represents the 
unanimous view of the committee com- 
posed of S. Gordon Stewart, director of 
instruction and assistant superintendent 
of schools, Augusta County; Howard 
O. Sullins, principal of James Monroe 
High School, Fredericksburg, and my- 
self. 

“We had nominations from several 
local associations in widely separated 
areas of the State. And I think you 
should be informed that your committee 
deliberated under the strictest security, 
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B. M. Williams, 
chairman of the 
Norfolk County 
School Board, (left) 
received the Dis- 
tinguished Service 
Award at the VEA 
convention, having 
been selected as 
the Outstanding 
School Board Mem- 
ber for 1961. Pre- 
sentation was made 
by Carter Lowance, 
(right), assistant 
president of the 
Medical College of 
Virginia. The roses 
shown were sent 
Mr. Williams by 
his family in honor 
of the occasion. 


promulgated and enforced by the VEA. 
I understand one factor in the choice 
of members of this committee may have 
been its lack of acquaintance with the 
individual nominees, as well as geo- 
graphic separation from their home 
territories. In short, not only were we 
expected to be impartial—we were left 
without the means of being otherwise. 
“In the judgment of the committee, 
appropriate factors for consideration 
were the scope of a nominee’s contri- 
butions to the schools, his dedication 
of purpose in an office of great responsi- 
bility and few tangible compensations, 
his recognition of his job as one of 
policy making rather than detailed ad- 
ministration, and his ability to promote 
the cause of education in the face of 
unusual or even severe handicaps. 
“Among the nominees presented, the 
committee could have made no mistake 
in any selection. Hence, the winner to 
be announced serves as no reflection 
upon the others. Unfortunately our 
charge was to select one, and one only. 
“We, therefore, submit, unanimously, 


the name of a gentleman who has 
served as a member of his county 
school board for 22 years and as chair- 
man since 1947, 


“He has shown a steady hand in 
dealing with unusual problems, such 
as a trebled school population within 
the space of three years during World 
War II; and, at the other extreme, the 
loss of 27,000 students to neighboring 
cities by annexation proceedings in a 
period of 12 years. 

“Carefully considered school consoli- 
dations, teacher incentives, revision of 
the curriculum, consistent adherence 
to the board member's role of policy 
maker, careful attention to new edu- 
cational tools and instructional innova- 
tions—all this with due regard to the 
views of the school patrons—these are 
some of the highlights the committee 
noted in the school board career and 
service of this 1961 award winner. 

“He was educated in public and 
private schools and business college. 
He is a Navy veteran of World War I, 
a business man-farmer, and a man 
whose major interests center in his 
home, his church, and the public 
schools. His family includes two school 
teachers among his nine children—and 
we hope other teachers-to-be among his 
18 grandchildren. 

“We know that the winner would be 
the last to claim credit for the many 
sound achievements of the schools of 
his county—and yet his colleagues, 
school patrons and teachers alike attest 
the importance of his contributions. 

“Therefore, this Distinguished Honor 
Award Certificate is presented in re- 
cognition of distinguished service ren- 
dered the public schools and upon the 
recommendation of the officers of the 
Virginia Education Association, this 
third day of November, 1961, to Benja- 
min Murray Williams, chairman of the 


Norfolk County School Board.” 


Acceptance 

In accepting the award, Mr. Wil- 
liams stated: 

“For twenty-one years I have been 
privileged to serve as a school board 
member, but never once—during the 
entire period—have | felt as inadequate 
or as humble as I do now as I stand 
here tonight. Truly, this is the high 
moment for me in my association with 
the public schools. 

“It is with a sense of pride and deep 
humility that I accept this award and 
I accept it with the realization that you 
are not honoring me alone; you are 
honoring all of the many school board 
members throughout. the State: men 
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and women who have given so un- 
selfishly of their time and efforts. Also, 
I realize that I would not be here to- 
night if it were not for the leadership, 
teamwork, and cooperation of Norfolk 
County’s entire school board, the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staff, the 
citizens, and—above all—the dedicated 
and hardworking teachers. The prob- 
lems that have faced us in our own divi- 
sion have been resolved as a result of 
the untiring efforts of all of these 
people. 

“I thank and salute each of them as 
I thank each of you. I am both gratified 
and appreciative. May our public 
schools in Virginia continue to move 
forward as we all continue to work 


careful, thoughtful way, Mr. Williams 
knows when to go ahead, as he did 
when embarking on the 34 million- 
dollar building program. He also knows 
when to back down, as he did one year 
when the Board voted against year- 
round school attendance in response to 
lay opinions. He did again when parents 
fought the ungraded primary system 
with which Norfolk County experi- 


mented back in the 40’s.” 

A native of Princess Anne County, 
Mr. Williams has resided in Norfolk 
County for the past thirty-eight years. 
He operated his own dairy farm busi- 
ness from 1925 to 1948, when he be- 
came a manager for Southern States, a 
farm cooperative. When he retired in 
1958, he was Southern States’ district 
manager in 18 counties. 





Award Winners 
Recipients of the Outstanding School Board Member Award through the 


years are: 


1944—Mrs. A. O. Calcott, Norfolk City 


1945—R. B. Crawford, Cumberland-Prince Edward Counties 
1946—E. Taylor Batton, Nansemond County 








1947—Fred W. Robinson, Fairfax County 

1948—Leroy H. Smith, Roanoke City 

1949—Earl F. Fielder, Hopewell 

1950—J. T. Henley, Albemarle County 

1951—Mrs. William B. Spong, Portsmouth 

1952—John R. Clore, Madison County 

1953—J. L. Deter, Harrisonburg 

1954—R. Graham Fizer, Pulaski County 

1955—Dr. Paul Burbank, Hampton 

1956—John P. Wornom, York County 

1957—Mrs. Bess Willis Shrader, Amherst County 

1958—Lewis F. Powell, Jr., Curban area), Richmond City 
R. O. Slusher (rural area), Floyd County 

1959—Dr. Barnard Joy, Arlington County 

1960—J. Thompson Hayter, Washington County 


together.” 


Achievements 


Mr. Williams’ achievements compiled 
in an attractive spiral-bound booklet 
included the record for keeping good 
personnel, progress in the instructional 
program as well as school construction, 
public relations, and endorsements from 
leading school personnel and lay citizens. 

In the twenty years Mr. Williams 
has served on the school board, many 
crises have arisen to affect the schools 
of Norfolk County. Within one three- 
year period, during World War II, the 
school population jumped from 6,000 
to 18,000. The highest enrollment 
reached in Norfolk County was in 
1955, when 27,000 students registered. 
Annexations by Portsmouth, South 
Norfolk, and Norfolk City have dis- 
rupted the school population in recent 
years, but nearly 16,000 students were 
enrolled this year. The changing school 
population brought about a long-range 
program of school construction and con- 
solidation. Twelve high schools were 
consolidated into six, seven elementary 
schools were consolidated into one. At 
the beginning of one school year, Nor- 
folk County opened five new high 
schools, two new elementary schools 
and additional classrooms in temporary 
buildings. 

In curriculum improvements, a 
twelfth year was added to the 11-year 
school program in 1950, and a new 
eighth-grade program initiated. Vo- 
cational offerings have been consider- 
ably broadened and special services 
greatly expanded. Norfolk County was 
one of the first school divisions to own 
its own teaching materials center. Nor- 
folk County also operated a full-fledged 
print shop. In its instructional program, 
it has experimented with the use of 
“teaching machines” and “programmed 
materials,” initiated language labora- 
tories, and joined in a program of 
educational open-circuit television. 


The booklet points out that, “In his 
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FLORAL ARRANGEMENTS in the VEA headquarters carried out the “In- 
ternational Relations” theme of the convention, Mrs. Eleanor Farley, chairman of 
Flowers, having used Henry Van Dyke’s poem, “America for Me,” as the basis of 
the arrangements which illustrated London, Paris, Venice, Rome, and love of our 
own country, America. 

Admiring the red, white, and blue arrangement in the lobby, Mrs. Ruby Lee 
Norris, hostess, shows a group of visitors through the VEA headquarters. Here 
they read the poet’s words: 


“Oh, its home again, and home again, 
America for me! 

I want a ship that’s westward bound 

To plow the rolling sea, 

To the blessed Land of Room Enough 

Beyond the ocean bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight 

And the flag is full of stars.” 
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As the Old Year Ends 


and a New Year Begins- 


Consider 


Shakespeare's Advice to Teachers 


UCH of Shakespeare's philos- 
ophy of long ago still can 
find a place in our modern way of 
living, such as, Polonius, advice to 
his son, Laertes, before taking leave 
of him. 
“And these few precepts in 
thy memory 
See thou character.” 

No one but Shakespeare would 
express quite so happily that a few 
precepts are to be kept in memory 
as the basis of character. This means 
of course that Laertes is not only to 
keep them in his memory, but to 
make them the basis of his character. 

“Give thy thoughts no 
tongue, 

Nor any unproportion’d 
thought his act. 


This is a most striking way to put 
a fundamental precept. The trouble 
with most of us is that we express 
some imperfect thoughts without real 
thinking, and that we act upon these 
thoughts too hastily and usually too 
unwisely. 

There is still another expression in 
Hamlet that conveys the same idea. 
The king was made to say, 

“My words fly up, my 
thoughts remain below. 

Words without thought 
never to heaven go.” 

The expression “unproportion’d 
thought” is worthy of careful study. 
It means thinking in well rounded 
terms, keeping in proper proportion 
everything else related to the theme 
of the thought. After all the chief 
purpose of teaching is to make boys 
and girls think, and to add something 
to the sum total of the world’s com- 
mon sense. I know of no writer on 
pedagogy that could approach Shake- 
speare when he says, “Give thy 
thought no tongue, nor an unpro- 
portion’d thought his act.” 

It is well to elaborate this theme 
particularly just now in our days of 
storm and_ stress, because sober 
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thought and reason are needed now 
as never before in saving us from 
anarchy and radicalism. 

Without the capacity to reason 
things out, and without the ability 
for sober judgment, society would 
be in an even more dangerous plight 
than it is today. 

In Lord Tennyson’s prophecy in 
Locksley Hall he seemed to foresee 
the airplane as an argosy of com- 
merce and instrument of warfare, 
when he foresaw the Parliament of 
man and Federation of the world. 
He closes this vision with two sim- 
ple lines that have a world of rea 
son in them, and they are quite akin 
to the precept of Polonius: 


“There the common sense of 
most shall hold a fretful 
realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall 
slumber, lapt in universal 
law.” 

This means that in time of storm 
and stress the common sense, the 
judgment, the “proportion’d thought” 
of a majority of people is the only 
thing under heaven that will hold 
a nervous, fretful, fidgety world in 
awe, and is the only means by which 
the social world can stay quiet in 
the lap of the law. 

Another precept, “Be thou famil- 
iar, but by no means vulgar.” 

This in many ways would remind 
one of Kipling’s If: 

“If you can talk with crowds 
and keep your virtue, 

Or walk with Kings, nor 
lose the common touch.” 

Of all precepts this is probably 
one of the finest, and is particularly 
appropriate to a democracy. It is very 
easy to be familiar, but too often 


some degree of vulgarity attaches; 
but to be familiar, to have the com- 
mon touch, and with it all save your 
virtue and your dignity is a precept 
to be appreciated. 
“Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but 
being in, 
Bear’t that the opposed may 
beware of thee.” 

The meaning in this connection 
is quite clear. Here Polonius is tell- 
ing Laertes that when he gets to 
France, then the style center of the 
country where the people may be 

1 little volatile, to be very careful 
to avoid a quarrel, but if he finds 
himself in one, bear it like a man 
and not run away like a coward. 

This line reminds one of the chal- 
lenge in The Lady of the Lake, 
when he finds himself surrounded 
by his enemies, and backs against a 
rock on the crag, draws his sword 
and exclaims: 


“Come one, come all! this 
rock shall fly 

From its firm base as soon 
as I.” 

Another most interesting line 
which is as follows: 

“Give every man thine ear, 
but few thy voice;” 

In reference to this statement it 
can be said; “He is a wise man 
indeed who realizes that almost every- 
one knows a good deal about some- 
thing, and that he who listens well 
is apt to learn well, but he is an 
unwise man who blatantly talks 
about what he does not know.” If 
Laertes will reserve his opinions for 
the few intimates he may have, rath- 
er than express casual views about 
everything to everybody, he will 


by GARNETT R. POINDEXTER, JR. 
Teacher, Varina High School, Henrico County 
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make a far better impression in the 
land to which he goes. 


“Costly thy habit as thy purse 
can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy, 
rich, not gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims 
the man.” 


This is certainly sane advice to 
Laertes, which is given in the in- 
terest of the impression he will make 
on strangers in France. It is quite 
one thing to dress in gaudy colors 
and to express some kind of fancy 
in the dress. Also, it would be difh- 
cult to find a better test of real taste 
and culture than in the type of ap- 
parel one selects. It is often very 
true that the apparel oft proclaims 
the man. 

Any teacher before a class is go- 
ing to impress that class, young or 
old, with her demeanor, with her 
voice, with what we call her per- 
sonality, and impress it also with 
the type of clothes she wears, not 
that they should be fine or expen- 
sive, and assuredly not fanciful or 
gaudy, but well fitting, appropriate, 
and pleasing to the eye. 


“Neither a borrower nor a 
lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself 
and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the 
edge of husbandry.” 


Probably in this day and time, it 
is easier to have a precept not to 
be a borrower, than it is to follow 
the precept, but this does not neces- 
sarily affect the logic of the advice. 
Quite naturally, this refers to the 
personal affairs of an individual trav- 
eling, not to the entire system of 
credit, which is of course the very 
life of modern business. Really, what 
I think Polonius is trying to tell 
Laertes, is not to be an easy bor- 
rower, or a loose lender, because 
both of these habits will inevitably 
lead to trouble. Then too, the ex- 
pression, “dulls the edge of hus- 
bandry,” is worthy of note. What 
Polonius has in mind is that a 
cautious man will husband his re- 
sources and will protect his fortune, 
and is always on edge to preserve 
a safe status, but that if he becomes 
a borrower, then this edge will be 
very definitely dulled. 
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Finally, and of course the very fin- 
est of all, 

“This above all: to thine own 
self be true, 

And it must follow, as the 
night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false 
to any man.” 

In these lines we find the true 
philosophy of real training, “To 
thine own self be true.” This one 
thing can give assurance and con- 
fidence during the day, and peace- 
ful repose at night. The only com- 
panion one has persistently and con- 
stantly is his own self. So, if he is 


always true to himself, there is a 
complacency and a real pleasure 
which cannot be secured by any oth- 
er means. This, of course, is the 
subjective side of it. 

Now as one would expect the ob- 
jective side follows as surely as the 
night the day, that if true to one- 
self, then he cannot be false to any 
other man. 

Finally, no one with such a phi- 
losophy as Shakespeare can study 
the creative forces of the Universe 
without becoming conscious of the 
Creator from which they arise. 





Ten Commandments for Christmas 


Thou shall not leave “Christ” out of Christmas, making it “Xmas.” 


To most minds “X” stands not for Christ, but for the algebraic un- 


. Thou shalt not value thy gifts by their cost, for many shall signify 


love that is more blessed and beautiful than silver and gold. 


Thou shalt give thyself with thy gifts. Thy love, thy personality, 


and thy service shall increase the value of thy gifts an hundredfold 


Thou shalt not let Santa Claus take the place of Christ, lest Christ- 


mas become a fairy tale rather than a sublime reality in the spiritual 


. Thou shalt not burden thy servant. The shop girl, the mail carrier, 


Thou shalt not neglect thy church. Its Christmas services are planned 


to help spiritualize the Christmas season for thee, thy child and thy 


Thou shalt not neglect the needy. Let thy bountiful blessings be 


shared with the many who will go hungry and cold unless thou art 


Thou shalt be as a little child. Christmas is the day of the Christ 


Child; not until thou hast become in spirit as a little child art thou 


I. 
known. 
I] 
Ill. 
and he that receiveth it shall treasure it forever. 
V1. 
realm. 
V 
and the merchant should have thy consideration. 
V1. 
household. 
VI. 
generous at Christmas. 
VII. 
ready to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
IX 


. Thou shalt prepare thy soul for Christmas. Verily most of us spend 


much time and money getting gifts ready but few seconds in prepar 


ing our souls. 


Thou shalt give thy heart to Christ. Let thy Christmas list have 
Christ as the top and thy heart as the gift. In so doing thou are as 
the Wise Men of Old and verily thou shalt find thyself born again 
on Christmas Day. 

Author Unknown 
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New VEA 
President Elect 







Lewis N. Dalton was confirmed as 
President Elect of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association by the Delegate As- 
sembly on November 1, the voting 
having been conducted by local associ- 
ations last May, with results tabulated 
in this issue. 

Mr. Dalton will begin his term as 
president elect on January 1, 1962, and 
will serve as president during the VEA 
Centennial year—1963. He is principal 
of Graham High School at Bluefield 


in Tazewell County. 


VEA Treasurer 


John B. Madden has also been con- 
firmed by the Delegate Assembly as 
Treasurer of the VEA, having been re- 
elected for a two-year term according 
to the May balloting. Mr. Madden is 
principal of the Chandler Junior High 
School, Richmond. 
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Voting Tabulation—VEA Officers, Spring 1961 


In accordance with the amended Constitution (Article III, Section 2-d)—“The name 
of the candidate for each office to be filled receiving the highest number of votes from 


the State at large shall be submitted to the delegates at the annual 


meeting of the 


Association for confirmation, and upon confirmation such candidates shall be declared 


elected and the results shall be published, tabulating the vote by each local 
in the December issue of the Virncrnia JouRNAL oF Epucarion.” 











association, 






































PRESIDENT-ELECT TREASURER 
COUNTIES s 
| Gallimore Dalton Zigler Madden 

oe eo ie aks ag 72 76 36 112 
Albemarle ... 64 100 87 77 
| EE EE ee See e Peer fee har ane MD, he pa: AE pae oe aan 
a F Np ee ee ae an ES er 28 9 10 27 
RE i a rn 31 80 30 81 
EE ck. sn ER VE cee 06 wanes AE trae PO Oe oe FR en ae HE SEA 
NE 5 er asircleuwes Bdm eae 5 258 546 256 504 
Ss. (ihe esha sak ib 0.x > 171 192 212 151 
ar ns pb ehen ce on baak cede fess sAKhnd oh Sided «ahah sR ee 
EE 6 ot) cuca We sow ch wa 95 84 82 95 
Ee Lis sieieh hb esr quehlal how sgl 3 52 10 45 
RS Se ee ae 66 61 81 46 
Brunswick 10 56 8 58 
Buchanan .......... 23 260 | 28 255 
Buckingham 8 46 19 35 
2 er ie a vile a 86 144 79 151 
en, ROE 33 | 24 15 43 
a ESTERS Sa ey ae 113 60 84 86 
AE Se 26 20 4 42 
Re hte wo ens pales 41 32 7 66 
Chesterfield 169 198 60 311 
Clarke .... 19 37 19 37 
SE eae ee 22 5 9 18 
Culpeper .... 52 39 63 28 
Cumberland . 32 56 6 82 
es a ae 5 a cad ee a eee rae leptons ge eee 
i Wa i 8 aes 43 28 1] 60 
MNT: outa Oe, 18 20 | 9 27 
7 BAe rs ere ne 344 941 471 789 
EN an x vo Be ue eae ea’ 34 84 63 54 

Ms A wi éhedt fikeee suas 94 10 44 60 
| Ae 15 35 3 47 
Franklin 88 70 65 93 
Frederick 28 51 44 36 
Giles 140 49 78 103 
TEST rere 30 | 33 23 40 
Goochland a 32 7 31 
Grayson ...... 119 | 10 62 60 
SES RT apr 4 35 8 31 
A ie cane Samm 25 31 9 47 
NT iy haredes Cbs Dad vn 121 71 42 149 
ee 91 69 21 | 136 
a eee 262 49] 118 645 
ee et Ee. cig ws 70 83 74 76 
a cl oe eehcclbihn « b 6 « 10 18 13 15 
OO RR Te 23 54 24 53 
James City (See Williamsburg) Pea adsaiee s UY Hotes pies 
sondiner y SORES ews 4.4<'5 < can weep fe iene 
King a een 
cine Willie } Phil a dh a 23 66 
RES adel hs, baweaie 25 53 33 55 

Been Otten ov tee SE 61 57 72 47 

RR) ee. Poa icaede eee 43 111 58 96 
OSS EE ee 22 30 18 34 
gs Ba es 31 39 30 41 
Madison ..... Peehe ose 34 1] 18 27 
NS). Lied s Cares siete ds 20 21 ll 30 
Mecklenburg ............. 102 42 55 88 
Sg a a a a 9 28 5 32 
Montgomery 193 23 105 107 
RS OR SS ne at SO Ay ee ae ee ee, Pen 
TR Ma cay a oa SEEN emits Ns oe D p SOAR ae # Ak oho 
New Kent (See Charles City) eey Uke Tec cs ON bh ree es 
AP SE A ee ee 215 185 104 297 
Northampton .............. 45 12 20 36 
Northumberland (See Lancaster) | cay > tog Nig) Gee 
A as ce Sslun Sean ¢ 43 27 17 53 
IN Sa. chy ae cate €¥s 28 54 36 47 
ET Oils {Yih iN be Congo e ad 57 66 82 40 
RTs, cake cy a niabu's ag 91 46 37 100 
EL bc ka ofce vkeree ke a § 194 130 103 218 
Ears ae 15 17 4 28 
Prince Edward (See Cumberland) oa i ht Rie pare Se Ae 
Prince George ............... 25 58 21 | 64 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT TREASURER 
COUNTIES 
Gallimore Dalton Zigler Madden 
em a 2 10" 0) eR gc Wy ails a Ears a GM win WS AB Wk: ood nce «4 0 ofa are eos 
OS SSS oP 118 218 80 249 
NBEO Se DR Or 240 1] 113 128 
Rappahannock ............... 5 32 20 15 
Richmond-Westmoreland ....... 74 16 25 64 
a a I a ga 182 274 165 269 
RS ae 61 110 82 88 
DS. nas Galo oleae 119 198 289 28 
DL tie kw «arp eke ea eS 12 233 50 195 
en ees o's y x. Wain ooh 66 178 126 117 
a  manaae 144 40 94 89 
Ey ee a ie 72 203 81 192 
as, his 5 dad abeee 37 75 42 | 70 
OE” Baa 33 55 31 57 
RE i sg ia 0g ag 53 42 20 74 
ST te Us, Wels es Cees ¢ ea ke 0 19 0 | 19 
BEN OSS ly ae 26 40 18 48 
ON Or eee Tees 12 372 160 224 
ER eee rr 56 56 29 83 
SR Se te 106 236 126 | 212 
OE ee races y «wee 108 271 mam ll Oe 
a4 yt ee xe eae 177 23 41 158 
MEE. Sek heals Ree Ch K deka sc 59 80 37 102 
TOTAL COUNTIES | | 
PRESIDENT-ELECT TREASURER 
CITIES 
Gallimore Dalton Zigler Madden _ 
ae es atk aie s 122 369 154 330 
ET so ciaw adi bere kee 35 110 45 100 
isa. kn ws Ghede 5 31 14 22 
PR 95 40 1] 123 
ee eee 25 ll 24 12 
Colonial Heights ............. tt 34 38 50 
rr 83 18 34 67 
ae ee ae a. Wate ole a 130 139 81 188 
Ei wg chu kde's'¥> 43 29 15 57 
Fredericksburg ............... 54 30 7 79 
a 52 3 "oe 
i 159 321 166 311 
Herrisonburg ............-5-- 57 46 81 22 
I or iow kw ean ck RRs ose eee wae) . se 
he RES Ea 125 139 105 159 
No a wee a 45 83 | 64 63 
Newport News ............... 202 284 «=| ~=«(175 308 
I TS. a cues 925 230 140 1,011 
Si egikk ss ok awh es 3 49 2 50 
ASS dian 9 hs o'00 5 4b 107 58 30 131 
I Bekah a Wi.da' webs MRC 271 149 61 | 358 
ISTE ee are 76 5 57 | 24 
EEN oS bub k's 5 hw em 544 256 = 801 
Cali Garea acd Riek bein 388 224 343 258 
ae SE ee 52 76 36 90 
ES SER Se 56 67 62 61 
AD RS: CNG ee & 
Virginia Beach (Princess Anne)|.......... ; Bee 
ID, Sica w did naaen es 73 62 41 92 
EE ad on eeeaas Kees 14 17 1] | 22 
, eT CERES | ann manera * 7 Op ree eee |. 
TOTAL CITIES 
CHAPTERS eee | Te 
Gallimore Dalton Zigler | Madden 
Va. School for Deaf and Blind .. 22 25 39 8 
State Dept. of Education ...... 25 43 12 56 
Longwood College ............ 33 6 1] 28 
SI io Sag dab dak by © 25 22 21 25 
Radford College .............. 40 l 5 36 
Madison College .............. 41 28 47 18 
BS te ee ale a WL has oie oe ae 
ee aR cs in aes «s 8 3 3 8 
,. COR SS eM Pee eee 25 2 14 | 12 
EE EE LD SY STC eye neeree ikea 3 oi 
RT SE Seen ie ee ee Rene Oe ae 
Mary Migr se OP we alk whee 4 7 l 10 
Ferrum Jr. College ............ 13 0 4 9 
eS Se oe 18 13 8 23 
TOTAL 
GRAND TOTAL 10,102 | 11,240 7,006 | 14,197 
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Credentials Committee 
Report—Voting 

May 24, 1961 

We, the Credentials Committee of 
the Virginia Education Association, do 
hereby declare that to the best of our 
knowledge, the following summary of 
voting for President-elect of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association for a one- 
year term beginning January 1, 1962, 
and for Treasurer of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association for a two-year term 
beginning January 1, 1962, is correct: 


For President-Elect 


Lewis N. Dalton ...... 11,240 votes 
Emma F. Gallimore .. 10,102 votes 


For Treasurer 


John B. Madden 14,197 votes 
John E. Zigler 7,006 votes 


Ballots from the following local as- 
sociations were postmarked later than 
May 20: 

University of Virginia Chapter, Post- 
marked May 23, 1961. 

King George County, Postmarked 
May 23, 1961. 


“ee eeee 


Ballots not accompanied by proper 
certificate and not counted in the total 
vote: 

Prince William County 

Suffolk City 


Ballots were not received from the 
following local associations: 

Alleghany County, Appomattox 
County, Bath County, Dickenson Coun- 
ty, Nansemond County, Nelson Coun- 
ty, Hopewell City, Winchester City. 


As the attached summary indicates, 
the inclusion of the late ballots would 
not affect the outcome. 


Summary of Ballots Not Counted 


1. Ballots received postmarked after 
May 20: 
County 
or 
City Dalton Gallimore Madden Zigler 
University 
of Va. 
King 
George 20 11 25 6 
2. Ballots not accompanied by proper 
certificate: 


12 7 18 l 


Prince Wil- 

liam 219 114 160 163 
Suffolk 18 59 60 17 
TOTAL 269 191 263 187 
Owen Baird, Henrico County, Chair- 


man 


Mildred Brame, Richmond 
Linwood Metzger, Richmond 
Ben Saunders, Richmond 
Emily Simpson, Richmond 
Jack P. Thomas, Richmond 
Jane Willard, Richmond 
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School Bell Awards 


George Passage, of the 
Editorial Department of 
the Daily Press, New- 
port News, receives the 
engraved school bell 
award from J. William 
Doswell, chairman of 
the Awards Committee. 
He was accompanied by 
Superintendent R. O. 
Nelson, School Board 
Chairman J. M. Dozier, 
Jr., and Robert Maid- 
ment, president of the 
Newport News Educa- 
tion Association. Mrs. 
Dorothy Bottom is editor 
of the Daily Press. 





Richard M. Fox, business 
manager of the South 
Boston News, shows the 
framed certificate of 
award to Mrs. R. J. 
Guthrie, president of the 
Halifax Education As- 
sociation. Harwell Darby 
is the publisher and 
editor of The South Bos- 
ton News. 








Cordelia Robins, (center) managing editor of the Hopewell News, has just received the 
schoo! bell and certificate presented by Mr. Doswell for the Awards Committee. With her 
at left are Dr. Charles E. Hunter, chairman of the School Board and Mrs. Helen M. Thrift, 
past president of the Hopewell Education Association. Superintendent Charles Smith also ac- 
companied the school bell award winner. A. Robins, Jr. is publisher and editor of the 
Hopewell News. 
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Thousands of newspaper clippings 
covering news and feature stories, edi- 
torials and pictures published in Vir- 
ginia newspapers during the past year 
were examined by the 1961 School 
Bell Awards Committee. From among 
these the South Boston News was 
judged as the weekly newspaper giving 
the best coverage to education. For the 
daily newspaper with a circulation 
below 25,000, the award went to the 
Hopewell News, and for the daily 
newspaper with a circulation of 25,000 
and above, the Daily Press of Newport 
News won the award. 

The committee of judges for the 
School Bell Award included J. William 
Doswell, executive secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Optometric Association; John 
Synon, vice-president of Selvage and 
Lee, Incorporated; and Albert Sidney 
Tippett, public relations director, Pres- 
byterian Board of Christian Education. 


VEA School Savings 
Committee 


While there was a slight decrease in 
the total value of stamp sales in Vir- 
ginia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961 ($658,069 as compared with 
$602,301 the previous year), Virginia 
continued to rank among the top fourth 
among the states in the Nation, regard- 
less of population. There was a slight 
decrease nationally in total sales. 

During the 1960-61 session, orders 
for promotional material were received 
from 154 schools with a total enroll- 
ment of 119,986 pupils. School Sav- 
ings chairmen are active in 78 of the 
115 school divisions. 

At a meeting of the School Savings 
Committee in Richmond in April, plans 
were made for articles for submission 
to the Vircrnta JourNAL OF Epuca- 
TION, for an exhibit at the VEA State 
Convention in November, and for the 
presentation of Treasury Department 
Citations to persons making outstand- 
ing contributions to the program. Super- 
intendents were also requested to call 
attention to the School Savings Program 
at pre-school conferences. 


Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Mary Washing- 
ton College, Chairman 

Paul Hounshell, Culpeper County 

Mrs. Patty Jackson, Amelia County 

Floyd Jenkins, State Department of 
Education 

L. H. McCue, Lynchburg 

Maude Mahaney, Covington 

Clarence E. Major, Middlesex County 

James E. Rooks, Norfolk 

W. A. Scarborough, Dinwiddie County 
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7th 


ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 





for DECEMBER, 1961 












Theme: 
INTERNATIONAL 
"RELATIONS 








. Dr. James W. Tyler, president-elect, accepts 


the challenge for the year ahead. 


. VEA President Woodrow W. Robinson of 


Shenandoah County, presides at the ‘‘Inter- 
national Relations’ convention. 


Mrs. Woodrow W. Robinson thanks the VEA 
for the silver service presented in appreciation 
for the services contributed by President 
Robinson, who admires the gift, as their 
daughters, Jean and Barbara, proudly beam. 


. Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA executive secre- 


tary, and Dr. Woodrow W. Robinson chat at 
the President's Reception with Mrs. John 
Madden and Phyllis G. Brown, assistant 
editor, Virginia Journal of Education. 


. The president's daughter, Jean Robinson, 


dances during President’s Reception with T. 
Preston Turner, VEA assistant executive sec- 
retary. 
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. Receiving line at President's Reception shows Dr. and Mrs. Robinson, Dr. and Mrs. 
Williams, and Mr. and Mrs. Turner greeting guests. 


Barbara Robinson, daughter of the president, is seen dancing with John Madden, VEA 
treasurer, at the reception. 


Presidents of VEA departments and sections were platform guests at the closing session. 
Convention parliamentarian Leonard A. Starling gives the rules of procedure. 


Helen Winslow, State president of Alpha Delta Kappa, listens (11.) while Mrs. Hilda 
Harwood tells of the ADK international convention at Denver. 


Partners always, Dr. and Mrs. Robinson dance together at the President's reception. 


Colors were presented at the Arena session by the Color Guard of Thomas Jefferson 
High School Cadet Corps, Richmond. 
































. Robert Maidment, president of the Newport News Education Association and Dr. R. O. 


Nelson, superintendent of Newport News schools, share honors in School Bell Award 
presented to George Passage of the Newport News Daily Press. 


. Norman Cousins (seated) listens while Jack Kilpatrick, editor of the Richmond News 
Leader, comments on the New York editor's address. 


. Dr. Robert Young presents the Professional Standards and Teacher Education Committee's 
recommendations, including degree requirement for membership. 


. District G occupies the front center section at the Mosque in honor of the president’s 
own district. 


. Lelia Stalker of Roanoke, chairman of the International Relations Committee, reports for 
this new committee, including acceptance of the convention theme on “International 
Relations.” 


. John Marshall High School Cadet Corps Color Guard present colors at the final con- 
vention session. 


. District F, with Hunter Jones of Campbell County presiding, was one of 16 district 
meetings for delegates held prior to the opening session. 


. Mayor Claude Woodward welcomes the teachers to Richmond, as Mrs. Robert F. Williams, 
listens. 
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George Wythe High School Cadet Corps Color Guard did the honors at the opening 
convention session. 


Chorus of 118 voices from the H. Wilson Thorpe Junior High School, Hampton, directed 
by Nancy Perkins, performed for the superintendents’ meeting. 


Elizabeth W. Davis of New Kent County receives from President Robinson the VEA 
Centennial Insignia Award. 


Chairman Ray E. Reid, superintendent of Arlington County schools, reports for the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. 


Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, brings greetings 
to the convention. 


VEA President Robinson receives a gift of appreciation from his district, presented by 
Thomas C. McSwain, president of District G. 


Presiding at the NEA Breakfast is Joseph B. Van Pelt of Bristol, NEA State Director, with 
Dr. Robinson at right. 


Representatives of the Bookmen’s Club examine Civil War Centennial Center painting— 
left, H. J. Moody of Flowers School Equipment Company; Robert H. Douthat of Scott, 
Foresman & Company, president of the Bookmen’s Club; at right, Raleigh Fleet Daniel, 
president of the Virginia Bankers Association; and T. Preston Turner, VEA assistant 
executive secretary, who directs convention exhibits. 


Emma Gallimore, president of District M, is presented VEA service pin by Dr. Robinson, 
as one of eight VEA Board members retiring from the Board with the year’s end. Jack 
Kilpatrick and Norman Cousins are also seen in the picture. 



































. Martha A. Anthony of Martinsville, immediate past VEA president, is presented a framed 
service certificate by President Robinson. 


Father-daughter team—G. H. Reid, principal of Huguenot High School, Chesterfield 
County, looks over the convention program with his school teacher daughter, Catherine 
(Kitty) Reid, who teaches at Greene Elementary School in the same county. 


A silver service is presented to the W. W. Robinsons at the closing session by Martha 
A. Anthony, immediate past president, on behalf of the VEA. 


McGuffey’s Reader, exhibited by the American Book Company, is shown by Robert C. 
Vanden, Jr. and Alice Dew, consultant, to Mildred Rawlette, teacher at Colonial Beach, 
Westmoreland County. 


. One of seven food stations efficiently serving the delicious buffet dinner at the Arena. 


Information desk is manned by Mrs. David Martin (nee Charlotte Williams) and Mrs. 
Char'es Terry who are assisting Mrs. Barbara Newman and Mrs. Agnes Anderson, 
Cumberland County teachers, and D. R. Dick, principal of Exmore School in North- 
ampton County. 


District H is the first district to have a dinner meeting preceding the convention’s open- 
ing session. 

At the “International Tea’’ in VEA headquarters, Phyllis G. Brown in Chinese mandarin 
coat serves Mrs. Coralease Jennings, Open House chairman, VEA President Robinson, and 
Laura Taliaferro, chairman of hostesses. 


Eddie Weaver, organist, performs with dinner music for the Arena buffet. 

















Legislative Committee 
Report 


The 1962-64 budget of the State 
Board of Education which was pre- 
sented to the Governor and members of 
his Advisory Budget Commission on 
Thursday, September 14, 1961, calls 
for an increase of $57,000,000 in ad- 
ditional State funds for public educa- 
tion as compared with the 1960-62 
biennial appropriation. 

The State Board of Education’s budg- 
et provides for substantial increases in 
such funds as Special Education, Re- 
search, Guidance, Teacher Scholarships, 
Vocational Education, Transportation 
of Pupils, Free Textbooks, and Li- 
braries. We wish to commend the State 
Board of Education for this forward- 
looking action. 

The budget requests an increase of 
$35,000,000 in teachers’ salaries for 
the 1962-64 biennium over the 1961- 
62 appropriations. If adopted, this will 
provide a state-wide salary schedule of 
$3,150-$4,350 for 1962-63 and $3,350- 
$4,550 for 1963-64. 

Although this increases the State- 
wide salary schedule by $150 the first 
year and $200 the second year, Vir- 
ginia will still be appreciably behind 
the state-wide salary schedule in North 
Carolina as is shown in the following 
table: 


Salaries—Virginia and North Carolina 





1961-62 
North 
Year Virginia Carolina 

Minimum 
1961462 $3000 $3607 
196263 $3150 $3607 
1963-64 $3350 $3607 

Maximum 
196162 $4200 $5078 
196263 $4350 $5078 
1963-64 $4550 $5078 


We should like to point out that in 
1963 another session of the North 
Carolina Legislature will convene at 
which time further increases in all 
probability will be made in the state- 
wide salary schedule. 

As the following table shows, the 
proposed minimum salary schedule 
would result in Virginia’s lagging behind 
certain of our sister Southern States for 
the next three years: 


West Virginia $3135 
Georgia $3400 
Louisiana $3400 
196162 4{ North Carolina $3607 
Kentucky $3900 
VIRGINIA $3000 
1962-63 VIRGINIA $3150 
196364 VIRGINIA $3350 


Another problem of a serious nature 
is the large gap between the minimum 
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and maximum salaries in 1961-62 as 
the following table shows: 


1961-62 
Minimum Maximum 
Salaries Salaries 
High $4700 High $7840 
Low $3000 Low $4200 
Difference $1700 Difference $3640 


This year the lowest paid teacher in 
6 counties and cities in Virginia is paid 
more than the highest paid teacher in 
18 counties and cities. 

Since this year 49% of our teachers 
are teaching in divisions in which the 
beginning salary is $4,000 or more and 
in 16 divisions the starting salary is 
$3,000, a higher minimum state-wide 
salary schedule could be put into effect 
at very little additional cost or at no 
additional cost if more emphasis were 
placed on an equalization basis. 

The amount of the state-wide salary 
schedule is not only determined by the 
amount of money appropriated from 
State funds but is also determined by 
the way in which the funds are dis- 
tributed. While the distribution formu- 
la proposed by the State Board is an 
improvement over the present method 
it still falls far short of being an equali- 
zation formula. 

Of the $219,000,000 to be distrib- 
uted during 1962-64, mainly for teach- 
ers’ salaries, only around 10% will be 
distributed on an equalized basis. Con- 
trast this with the percentage of State 
funds distributed on an equalized basis 
in the following states: 


Alabama 87% 
Arkansas 80% 
Florida 71% 
Georgia 94% 
Kentucky 98% 
Maryland 53% 
West Virginia 87% 


VIRGINIA (1962-64) 10% 


Were the additional $35,000,000 re- 
quested, mainly for teachers’ salaries, 
to be distributed on an highly equalized 
basis with reference to ability and ef- 
fort, a salary schedule as great or in 
excess of that of North Carolina could 
be provided. 

We would respectfully suggest that 
consideration be given to the possibility 
of distributing a larger percent of State 
funds on an equalization basis. 

Until we come to grips with the 
principle of equalization which is al- 
ready employed in most of the other 
states, we will continue to have the 
indefensibly wide salary disparities exist- 
ing between the various school divisions 
in Virginia. 

With a change in the formula, even 
within the framework of the 1962-64 
budgetary request of the State Board 
of Education, the indefensibly low 


salary schedule could be increased. We 
trust that this will be done. 


Charles Smith, Hopewell, Chairman 

Martha A. Anthony, Martinsville 

Fendall Ellis, Charlottesville 

J. Leonard Mauck, Smyth County 

H. W. Ramsay, Franklin County 

Woodrow W. Robinson, Shenandoah 
County 

William Savage, Suffolk 





Owen Baird, chairman, gives Credentials 
Committee report on registrations at final 
convention session. 


Credentials Committee 
Report—Registrations 


The members of the Credentials 
Committee wish to express appreciation 
to all who registered at the convention 
for your patience, consideration and 
understanding which made our job a 
pleasant one. 

The Credentials Committee registered 
975 certified delegates in all. 112 
presidents of local associations; 75 super- 
intendents; 9 school board members; 10 
Virginia Education Association Board 
of Directors; and 1 college president 
were registered in addition to the dele- 
gates. This meant that a total of 1,182 
delegates registered as against 1,145 
last year. 

A total of 6,432 members registered. 
75 local associations had 100% of their 
certified delegates and presidents regis- 
tered. The total registration for the 
convention last year was 7,040. 


Owen Baird, Henrico County, Chair- 
man 

Mildred C. Bramm, Richmond 

Linwood H. Metzger, Richmond 

Ben Saunders, Jr., Richmond 

Emily E. Simpson, Richmond 

Jack P. Thomas, Richmond 

Jane Willard, Richmond 
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Memorial Service 





In Tribute, A Challenge 


by TYLER FULCHER, Chairman 
| Necrology Committee, VEA, Amherst 


The school system of Virginia has 
a rich heritage. This heritage has 
been written by the “Service” of 
dedicated members of the teaching 
profession, some of whom within the 
past twelve months have answered 
] Nature’s Great Call, and, as a conse- 
quence, are no longer with us. It is 
this dedicated group in whose memo- 
ry we are here assembled and to 

whom we pay tribute. 

The heritage which our deceased 
friends left to us is a challenge to 
maintain and to advance. First in 
this rich heritage is the “Building of 
Human Personality,” and the chal- 
lenge is to ever improve in the proc- 
ess. In consideration of this we thus 
observe: May the needs of the stu- 
dents be ours to meet; may their 
laughter be ours to hear; may their 
sorrow be ours to lift; may their ill- 
nesses be ours to cure; may their 
successes be ours to share; may their 
failures be ours to mourn; may their 
hopes be ours to stimulate; may their 
physical comfort be ours to provide; 
may their learning be ours to moti- 
vate; may their faith be ours to guide; 
may their young lives be ours to 
direct, and may their God be ours to 
teach. 

Our heritage is student-centered, 
and this is as it should be. However, 
it has other reflections. In our rela- 
tionships with others within and out- 
side of the profession, a message is 
forthcoming. 


’ We must be dedicated that those 


among us may know our intent; 


We must possess knowledge that 
those among us may have confidence 
in our preparation; 

We must have wisdom that those 
among us may have faith in our deci- 
sions; 

We must possess affection that 
those among us may know that we 
care; 

We must possess faith in the 
dignity of youth that those among 


us may know that we do believe; 
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We must seek Divine Guidance 
that those among us may know our 
true objectives. 


This, all of this, is our heritage and 
is here stated as a challenge. 


Children are growing and will 
grow tomorrow as they have done in 
the past. The work of Building 
Human Personality must go on, and 
may the God of the Ages give to all 
of us the strength, the wisdom and 
the courage to bear and to bear well 
the Responsibility. 


Memorial Service 


Invocation: 


Our Father, the God of yesterday, 
today and of tomorrow, we humbly 
seek Thy presence. Amidst Thy 
Revelations, we are here assembled, 
Our Father, the God of Life, to give 
thanks for Life and to praise its 
wonderful manifestations. 


As the complexities of our age in- 
crease, as problems multiply, and as 
challenges grow, we know that there 
were those before us, Our Father, 
who answered by “Service.” 


As suspicion and distrust are te- 
vealed among nations, and as hatred 
and greed appear as destructive moti- 
vating forces, we know that there 
were those before us, Our Father, 
who answered with “Faith.” 


As materialism becomes more and 
more attractive, as possessiveness be- 
comes a greater potential in our lives 
and as selflessness is deluged by the 
temptations of selfishness, we know, 
Our Father, that there were those 
among us who answered in “Love.” 

This, Our Father, we acknowledge 
in grateful appreciation, and we are 
thankful for Time, precious Time, 
granted to us to work for the further 
advancement of Thy Kingdom among 
nations, among men and within our- 
selves, 


In Thy Name, 


Amen 
















































Superintendent Tyler Fulcher, of Amherst 
County Schools and chairman of the VEA 
Necrology Committee, pauses in tribute to 
the 103 names on the 1961 Necrology List. 
Copies of this list are available to family 
and friends of the departed on request to 
the VEA headquarters. 





Winners All! 
Exhibit Prizes 


Julia Asher, Appomattox High 
School, Appomattox, won the Motorola 
Portable TV set displayed during the 
VEA Convention, her name _ having 
been drawn from among a total of 
2,987 persons registering for exhibit 
attendance prizes. 


William McCotter of Matoaca Ele- 
mentary School in Chesterfield County 
was the winner of the second prize, a 
Lady Remington Electric Shaver. 





These prizes were given by the Vir- 
ginia Education Association to en- 
courage attendance at the exhibits on 
the mezzanine floor of the John Mar- 
shall Hotel during the VEA Conven- 


tion. = 


Mrs. Nancy H. Broughton of 
Thomas Dale High School, Chesterfield 
County, won a third prize in the exhibit 
drawings, a set of Creative Science 
Series books donated by the Creative 
Educational Society, Inc. 


Registration Prize 


Hattie P. Meredith of Dinwiddie 
High School, Dinwiddie, was the recip- 
ient of the Motorola Transistor Radio 
given by the Virginia Education As- 
sociation to encourage all those attend- 
ing the VEA Convention to register. 
Her name was drawn from among 
non-delegates registering for the con- 
vention. 
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Important Action 


Among important action taken by 
the VEA Delegate Assembly are the 
following items covered in the min- 


utes (page 58): 


Local Option Study—Creation of 
a committee to be appointed by Presi- 
dent Robinson, “composed of one 
representative from each of the 16 
VEA districts to study the possibility 
of local option in the membership 
policy of local education associations 
to report their recommendations to 
the VEA Board of Directors not later 
than the 1962 VEA Leadership Con- 


ference.” 


Membership—Beginning with the 
1963-64 school year, three types of 
VEA Membership will be available: 
Full Professional Membership, As- 
sociate Membership, and Retired 
Teacher Membership (complimen- 
tary). For full Professional Member- 
ship as of 1963-64, “all new members 
of the VEA shall possess a Bachelor's 
degree from a college which is ac- 
credited by a state or a regional ac- 
crediting agency.” New membership 
requirements would not be retro- 
active. Any person who holds VEA 
membership in 1962-63 would con- 
tinue in the category of Full Profes- 
sional Membership. After 1962-63, 
new non-degree teachers would be 
eligible for Associate Membership. 


Elementary Teachers’ Duties— 
Amended Personnel Policies Com- 
mittee report to include study of ele- 
mentary teachers’ duties. 


Equalization—1 egislative Com- 
mittee to urge “distributing a larger 
per cent of State funds on an equali- 
zation basis.” 


Program of Action—Reafhrmed 
1961-62 program, calling for state- 
wide salary schedule ranging from 
$4,000 to $7,600, among other action 
items. 


VEA Centennial Year—Adopted 
recommendations for observing the 
VEA Centennial beginning January 
1, 1963 and ending December 31, 
1963. 
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10. 


11. 


Resolutions 
Adopted by the 1961 VEA Delegate Assembly 


We reaffirm our belief in public education which is founded on the con- 
viction that by providing maximal educational opportunities for each child 
we maintain and strengthen the priceless heritage of our American 
democracy. 


We wish to commend Governor J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. for his leadership 
and support in efforts to improve the quality of instruction for the youth 
of the Commonwealth during his administration. We are encouraged by 
the many pledges of continued leadership and support given by the 
several candidates for Governor and Lieutenant Governor in the next 
administration. 


We express deep appreciation to the members of the General Assembly 
for their concern and regard for the educational system of our State, as 
evidenced by increased financial support and inauguration of special 
studies and surveys. 


We congratulate the Commission on Public Education under the leader- 
ship of Senator William B. Spong, Jr. for its constructive study of public 
education in Virginia. 


We recognize and commend the State Board of Education and many local 
boards for their encouragement and increasing financial support of in- 
service training opportunities for teachers. We, likewise, express our 
gratification that through these means many teachers have been stimulated 
in their zeal for teaching, and have been motivated to a high degree of 
professional awareness of their responsibility for the improvement of 
instruction. 


We heartily approve the action of the State Board of Education in creat- 
ing new supervisory services and extending those services into all academic 
areas. 


We are gratified by the mounting evidence of the awakening of a dynamic 
and wholesome attitude toward “quality education” on the part of the 
pupils in the public schools of Virginia, and by the increasing interest 
and support on the part of the parents. 


We recognize the educational potential of experimentation and research 
in many areas of instruction and give enthusiastic support to continued 
study of these resources and programs. 


We of the Virginia Education Association join the many persons, organi- 
zations, states and nations in condemning acts and practices of those 
nations and peoples who hold in utter contempt the physical welfare of 
humanity. We recognize that these acts against human welfare impose 
upon school people the additional responsibility which we willingly accept 
to help protect children from this new menace to their health and well 


being. 


To Dr. Woodrow Robinson, VEA President, this Association acknowledges 
its debt of gratitude for his tireless leadership in behalf of all teachers and 
pupils in Virginia’s schools. In like manner the faithful and effective 
service of Dr. Robert F. Williams, Mr. T. Preston Turner, others of the 
headquarters staff, the Board of Directors, and other officers of the As- 
sociation is commended. 


To the VEA committees, departments, and sections the usual “Well done” 
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is expressed for their dynamic programs and activities. 


12. To all individuals, committees, and organizations within and without the 
Association who have contributed to the success of the 1961 Convention, 
appreciation is expressed. 


George H. Pope, Fairfax County, Chairman 
Alonza Haga, Mecklenburg County 
Dorothy Herron, Norfolk City 

Charles Jennings, Roanoke County 

Jack Renick, Russell County 

Mrs. Frances Wimer, Richmond City 

John Zigler, Rockingham County 





An extension phone in her own room is a status symbol a 
teen-age daughter can understand. It says she’s grown. 
Lifts her spirits. Puts her closer to you... yet, praise be, 
farther away when you long for quiet! So why delay? Make 
her extra happy by letting her have a color phone—her 
choice of many teen-keen shades. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
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President’s Message 

(Continued from page 11) 
it is difficult to restrain within oneself a 
savage rage. In the conditions of modern 
life the rule is absolute, the race which 
does not value trained intelligence is 
doomed. Not all your heroism, not all 
your social charm, not all your wit, not all 
your victories on land or at sea, can move 
back the finger of fate. Today we main- 
tain ourselves. Tomorrow science will 
have moved forward yet one more step, 
and there will be no appeal from the 
judgment which will then be pronounced 
on the uneducated. 


“The facts become increasingly 
plain. The handwriting on the wall 
is there for all to read. If the United 
States is to continue to move forward 
and to make its proper contribution 
to its children and to the world, its 
people must be willing to dedicate 
a much larger share than ever before 
of their human and material resources 
to the support of education. There 
is no point in searching for an alter- 
native. There is none if we are 
serious in our determination to edu- 
cate our people in such a way that 
through their collective assertion of 
the autonomy of human freedom over 
the otherwise meaningless drift of 
history they will secure the future life 
and enrichment of our culture.” 





USE 


CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 
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“Parents Ask About School” is a completely new 
series of half-hour television programs, designed to acquaint 
Americans with the problems, purposes, and progress of 
education in this country. It is a continuation of “The 
School Story” series televised in Virginia and throughout 
the United States in 1960. 

This new television series is presented by the Virginia 
Education Association in cooperation with the National 
Education Association and afhliated state education associa- 
tions. 

In Virginia, twelve TV stations will televise the series for 
seven weeks, according to the schedule listed. The purpose 
of this new series is to provide television stations with a 
basic “package” to increase the public’s knowledge and 
understanding of its schools. 

Some of the “Parents Ask About School” films are ques- 
tion-and-answer shows, in which experienced educators 
answer questions parents are asking about their children’s 
education. Others deal dramatically with current topics. 

The seven films available for telecasting in Virginia in- 
clude — 


Who Is Pete?—When Pete’s parents are invited to school 
for a conference with his teacher, the audience goes along 
to explore into the ability, achievement, and readiness tests 
taken by children in many elementary schools. The film 
shows how schools use testing programs to discover students’ 
full potential. 
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The Hickory Stick—How a fifth-grade teacher main- 
tains an orderly atmosphere for learning and at the same 
time helps youngsters cope with behavior and learning 
problems is the basis of this film. 


Will We Have Year-Round Schools? Pros, cons, 
problems and methods for achieving year ‘round school pro- 
gram of instruction are discussed, together with other ques- 
tions including the gifted, physical fitness tests, and educa- 
tional television. 


How Much Homework Is Enough? How much home- 
work should be given at various grade levels and what kind 
are among questions discussed on this program. Opinions 
are also given on teaching the alphabet, school consolidation, 
and emphasis on science and math today. 


Can We Help the Slow Learner? With the current 
stress on help for the gifted, the possibility of slow learners 
being neglected is discussed. Questions also asked on this 
program concern language laboratories, national curriculum, 
substitute teachers, and ungraded primary units. 


See How They Learn—Shows how children are taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic in today’s schools. 


The Breakthrough in Education—A panel of top 
educators discusses major new developments in our schools, 
including the teaching machine, new developments in cur- 
riculum, television teaching, the quality of teachers, and 
other topics of interest to parents and other citizens. 
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“PARENTS ASK ABOUT SCHOOL” 


WHIS-TV 
Bluefield 


Jan. 6 
1:30 P.M. 


Jan. 13 
1:30 P.M. 


Jan. 20 
1:30 P.M. 


Jan. 27 
1:30 P.M. 


Feb. 3 
1:30 P.M. 


Feb. 10 
1:30 P.M. 


Feb. 17 
1:30 P.M. 


WTAR-TV 
Norfolk 


Dec. 16 
2:00 P.M. 


Dec. 23 
2:00 P.M. 


Dec. 30 
2:00 P.M. 


Jan. 6 
2:00 P.M. 


Jan. 13 
2:00 P.M. 


Jan. 20 
2:00 P.M. 


Jan. 27 
2:00 P.M. 


WRVA-TV 
Richmond 


Jan. 7 
1:00 P.M. 


Jan. 14 
1:00 P.M. 


Jan. 21 
1:00 P.M. 


Jan. 28 
1:00 P.M. 


Feb. 4 
1:00 P.M. 


Feb. 11 
1:00 P.M. 


Feb. 18 
1:00 P.M. 


Schedule of Showings 


WCYB-TV 
Bristol 


Jan. 6 
1:00 P.M. 


Jan. 13 
1:00 P.M. 


Jan. 20 
1:00 P.M. 


Jan. 27 
1:00 P.M. 


Feb. 3 
1:00 P.M. 


Feb. 10 
1:00 P.M. 


Feb. 17 
1:00 P.M. 





WVEC-TV 
Norfolk 


Jan. 7 
1:00 P.M. 


| Jan. 14 
1:00 P.M. 


| Jan. 21 
| 1:00 P.M. 


i 
| 1 


| Feb. 18 
| 1:00 P.M. 


WTVR-TV 
Richmond 


Jan. 6 
1:00 P.M. 


Jan. 13 


| 1:00 P.M. 


| Jan. 20 
1:00 P.M. 


Jan. 27 
| 1:00 P.M. 


| 


| Feb. 3 
1:00 P.M. 


Feb. 10 
1:00 P.M. 


Feb. 17 
1:00 P.M. 
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| WSVA-TV 


| Harrisonburg 


| Jan. 7 
| 1:00 P.M. 


Jan. 14 
1:00 P.M. 


Jan. 21 
1:00 P.M. 


Jan. 28 
1:00 P.M. 


Feb. 4 
1:00 P.M. 


Feb. 11 
/1:00 P.M. 


Feb. 18 
1:00 P.M. 





WXEX-TV 
Petersburg 


Jan. 7 


| 12:30 P.M. 


| Jan. 14 


12:30 P.M. 


| Jan. 21 


| 12:30 P.M. 


Jan. 28 


| 12:30 P.M. 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 1] 


Feb. 18 


| 12:30 P.M. 


WDBJ-TV 


Roanoke 
Jan. 13 
| 2:30 P.M. 


| Jan. 20 
2:30 P.M. 


Jan. 27 
2:30 P.M. 


Feb. 3 
2:30 P.M. 


Feb. 10 
| 2:30 P.M. 


| Feb. 17 
2:30 P.M. 


Feb. 24 
2:30 P.M. 





12:30 P.M. 


12:30 P.M. 


| WLVA-TV 
Lynchburg 


| Jan. 7 


| 12:30 P.M. 


Jan. 14 


| 12:30 P.M. 


| Jan. 21 


12:30 P.M. 


| Jan. 28 


| 12:30 P.M. 


| Feb. 4 


| 12:30 P.M. 


Feb. 11 


12:30 P.M. 


| Feb. 18 


12:30 P.M. 


| WAVY-TV 


| Portsmouth 


| Jan. 6 
1:30 P.M. 


Jan. 13 
1:30 P.M. 


| Jan. 20 
| 1:30 P.M. 


| Jan. 27 
| 1:30 P.M. 


Feb. 3 
| 1:30 P.M. 


| Feb. 10 
1:30 P.M. 


| Feb. 17 
1:30 P.M. 


WSLS-TV 


Roanoke 


| Dec. 31 


| 12:00 Noon 


| Jan. 7 


| 12:00 Noon 


| Jan. 14 


12:00 Noon 


| Jan. 21 


| 12:00 Noon 


Jan. 28 


12:00 Noon 


Feb. 4 
| 


| Feb. 11 


12:00 Noon 


| 12:00 Noon 











A first-aid station is provided at the Mosque each year during the 
VEA convention by the School Nurses Section. Here Gladys Gordon, 
Richmond City school nurse, gives aid to Carroll Shoemaker, music 
teacher at King's Grant School, with Barbara Hunter, fifth grade 
teacher at Shelton Park School, both of Princess Anne County. 





Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, greets the Virginia Association of School Administrators. Seated 
is Fendall R. Ellis, president of the VASA and superintendent of 
Charlottesville schools. 





Earl M. Bowler of the Division of Vocational Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, is shown speaking to the Trade and Industrial Section, 
meeting jointly with the Industrial Arts Section. Seated is John L. 
Swann, president of the T and | Section. Clyde C. Caldwell is presi- 
dent of the Industrial Arts group. 
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Educator Fray and Some Leaders He Trained. Re- 
tired Superintendent John J. Fray of Campbell County was 
honored at the superintendents’ luncheon during the annual 
meeting of the Virginia Association of School Administrators. 
He is shown with some of his “boys”—educational leaders in 
Virginia who worked under him. Clockwise from Mr. Fray, 
at the left, they are: Superintendent Samuel C. Morgan of 
York County, Superintendent Macon Fears of Lunenburg 
County, Superintendent G. M. Hodge of Charles City and 
New Kent counties, Superintendent G. Hunter Jones, Jr. of 
Campbell County (successor to Mr. Fray), Superintendent 
John D. Meade of Petersburg, George J. McIntosh, assistant 





SOUTHEAST REGIONAL CONFERENCE—Vir- 
ginia delegates to the Southeast Regional 
Conference of the National Education Associ- 
ation’s Department of Ciassroom Teachers, 
meeting at Miami Beach, Florida, November 
2-4, included, from left to right, Miss Frankie 
Farris, Roanoke; Mrs. Elizabeth W. Bailey, 
Norfolk; Mrs. Gertrude L. Barnes, Norfolk; 
Mrs. Virginia Y. Wiltbank, Portsmouth; Mrs. 
Esther Mosser, Fairfax; Mrs. Gretchen Daw- 
son, Christiansburg; Charles Patton, Fairfax; 
Mrs. Lucille Swaney, Norfolk; with Mrs. 
Lina Sartor of Mississippi, director of the 
Southeastern Region. 
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superintendent in Newport News; Gordon Brooks, State 
supervisor of Secondary Education, and formerly superin- 
tendent in Botetourt County; and Charles Houston, colum- 
nist for the Richmond News Leader, who did a news story 
on Mr. Fray’s career dating back to 1908 in Madison 
County. Among other leaders trained by Mr. Fray but not 
present when the picture was taken are: Superintendent 
George E. Copenhaver of Clifton Forge, Superintendent 
Stuart Beville of Prince William County, and Dr. Robert 
Gibson, director of teacher training at Radford College. Mr. 
Fray’s record for developing leaders is believed unique in 
Virginia education. 


Executive Committee of the Virginia School 
Food Service Association is shown at work 
preceding the annual meeting of the associ- 
ation during the VEA convention. Dorothy 
Dunlap, of Newport News and president of 
this group, is shown distributing materials 
at the meeting. 
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The schools listed below have 100% 
VEA membership, but their counties 
and cities have not yet reached the 
perfect record for the VEA Honor Roll. 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY 


Broadus Wood School 
Crozet School 

Esmont School 

Free Union School 
Greenwood School 
Meriwether Lewis School 
Red Hill School 
Scottsville High School 
Stone-Robinson School 
Stony Point School 


ALLEGHANY COUNTY 


Boiling Spring Elementary School 
Boiling Spring High School 
Boys’ Home School 
Callaghan School 

Central Elementary School 
Dunlap Elementary School 
Dunlap High School 

Hunter School 

Iron Gate Elementary School 
Mallow School 

Selma School 

Sharon School 


CAMPBELL COUNTY 


Mountain View School 


William Campbell Elementary School 
for DECEMBER, 1961 


Brookneal Elementary School 
Altavista High School 
Altavista Elementary School 
Evington School 

Rustburg High School 
Rustburg Elementary School 
Concord School 

Gladys Elementary School 


CARROLL COUNTY 

Coal Creek School 
Woodlawn School 

Laurel Fork Junior High School 
Sylvatus Junior High School 
Mt. Bethel School 
Gladesboro School 

Dugspur School 

Fancy Gap School 
Gladeville School 

Glendale School 

Hillsville Elementary School 
Coltrane School 

Gossan Mines School 
Hebron School 

Laurel Elementary School 
Mt. Vernon School 

River Hill School 

Shorts Creek School 
Vaughan School 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 
McGuffey Elementary School 


CLIFTON FORGE 


Moody Elementary School 


COLONIAL HEIGHTS 
Flora M. Hill Elementary School 


DINWIDDIE COUNTY 
. Sunnyside-McKenney School 
VEA Membership Honor Roll ? 
Last year 66 counties and cities had 100% WEA membership. Already . 
this year 64 have reported 100%. Twelve of these counties and cities were FALLS a mane 
not 100% in 1960-61. Mt. Daniel Elementary School 
The 64 already 100% are: 
Accomack Galax Northumberland FAUQUIER COUNTY 
Amelia Giles Norton eee . pests 
A G Pp Calverton Elementary School 
ppomattox rayson age The Plains Elementary School 
agg aoe ‘ll — Upperville Elementary School 
an reensville owhatan 
*Botetourt Hanover Prince George : 
Bristol Highland Radford sinetataint baer erated 
Brunswick Hopewell Rappahannock Check High School 
*Buckingham *Isle of Wight Richmond County Check Elementary School 
. P 4 Floyd High School 
Buena Vista King George Russell a * oa oT ae) 

‘ . . Floyd Primary School 
Caroline King and Queen Smyth Indian Valley School 
Charles City King William South Norfolk WR, Bieninnsias Schaal 
Charlotte Lancaster Staunton 
Clarke Lee Suffolk Sn wits: "7 OL een 
Craig Lunenburg Warren Gainesboro School 

*Culpeper Martinsville Washington Stephens City School 

*Cumberland Mathews *Waynesboro gh rn 
Dickerson Middlesex * Westmoreland Ro ar 

* * ound Hill School 
Fluvanna Nelson York White Hall School 

. \ Te e all Schoo 

Franklin Norfolk County VSDB Hisheiew School 
Fredericksburg Armel School 

*Not 100% in 1960-61. Gravel School 


GOOCHLAND COUNTY 


Cardwell Elementary School 
Goochland Elementary School 


HALIFAX COUNTY 

Halifax County High School 
Catawba Elementary School 
Clover #1 Elementary School 
Cluster Springs Elementary School 
Halifax Elementary School 

Rosa Elementary School 
Scottsburg Elementary School 
Virgilina #1 Elementary School 
Volens Elementary School 

Wilson Memorial Elementary School 
C. H. Friend Elementary School 
Main Street Grammar School 


HAMPTON 
Armstrong School 
Bethel School 

Jane H. Bryan School 


Francis Mallory School 


HARRISONBURG 

W. H. Keister School 
Spotswood Elementary School 
Waterman Elementary School 


LOUDOUN COUNTY 
Bluemont School 
Hamilton School 
Leesburg School 
Lincoln School 
Lucketts School 
Middleburg School 
(Continued on page 44 
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LYNCHBURG 


Biggers School 
Garland-Rodes School 
Marce Jones School 
Peakland School 
Perrymont School 
Shefheld School 

Janet W. Snead School 
West End School 


MADISON COUNTY 


Waverly Yowell Elementary School 
Criglersville Elementary School 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Boydton Elementary School 
Buckhorn Elementary School 
Chase City Elementary School 
Clarksville Elementary School 
LaCrosse Elementary School 
South Hill Elementary School 
Park View High School 


NANSEMOND COUNTY 
Holland Elementary School 
Chuckatuck Elementary School 
Whaleyville High School 
Whaleyville Elementary School 
Cypress Elementary School 
Driver Elementary School 
King’s Fork Elementary School 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Cheriton Elementary School 


Exmore-Willis Wharf School 


ORANGE COUNTY 

Orange Elementary School 
Unionville Elementary School 
Gordonsville Elementary School 
James Barbour Elementary School 


PETERSBURG 


Duncan M. Brown Elementary School 
Stonewall Jackson Elementary School 
R. E. Lee Elementary School 

J. E. B. Stuart Elementary School 


PITTSYLVANIA COUNTY 
Brosville High School 
Brosville Elementary School 
Callands Elementary School 
Chatham Elementary School 
Climax Elementary School 
Dan River High School 
Dan River Elementary School 
Renan High School 

Renan Elementary School 
Spring Garden High School 
Spring Garden Elementary School 
Whitmell High School 
Whitmell Elementary School 
Cascade School 

Glenwood School 

Hughes School 

Hurt School 

Mt. Hermon School 

Riceville School 

Sharon School 


(Continued on page 46) 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
BALANCE SHEET AND STATEMENT OF INCOME 


AND EXPENSE 


Year Ending June 30, 1961 











ASSETS 
GENERAL FUND ASSETS: EXHIBIT “A” 
Cash: 
Pe CR Soe tee hasan $ 50.00 
On deposit in Bank (Exhibit . pees 32,206.56 $ 32,256.56 
Stock owned—Horace Mann Mutual Ins. Co. 
(aa ea ae Pe ee et 73.00 
Property and equipment: 
Ree ee , cu vaca. ecbus oh $211,814.09 
NN EO TE Fre Tae 13,217.09 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment en 24,614.19 249,645.37 
Total General Fund Assets ........... $281,974.93 
SPECIAL OPERATING FUND ASSETS: 
Cash on deposit (Exhibit “D”) . $ 25,909.78 
Total Operating Fund Assets ......... $ 25,909.78 
BUILDING FUND ASSETS: 
Cash on deposit (Exhibit “D”) . $ 11,703.88 
Total Building Fund Assets ...... ~~ $ 11,703.88 
PREVENTORIUM FUND ASSETS: 
Cash on deposit (Exhibit “C”) ......... $ 22,757.98 
Securities owned ............. é 33,503.49 
Total Preventorium Fund hatin $ 56,261.47 
ROSA LEE GUARD FUND ASSETS: 
Cash on deposit (Exhibit “D’”’) $ 992.48 
EES SS SSG SR ER SORES Oe 9,746.22 
Total Rosa Lee Guard Fund am ei $ 10,738.70 
LILLIE P. and JOHN W. TAYLOR FUND ASSETS: 
Cash on deposit (Exhibit “D”) ............ $ 62,613.57 
DT Pe Eee TET 281.16 
Total Lillie P. and John W. Taylor Fund paene $ 62,894.73 
po re $449,483.49 
LIABILITIES 
GENERAL FUND: 
TIE I ce kc tees en eeness $ 296.00 
Net Worth: 
Balance—July 1, 1960 . . $262,732.02 
Add: Excess of income receipts over expense 
disbursements (Exhibit “B”) ......... __ 51,686.72 
$314,418.74 
Less: Transfers to 
Building and Special 
Operating Funds $ 22,500.00 
Balance in Special 
Operating Fund 
July 1, 1960 .. 10,239.81 32,739.81 281,678.93 
Total General Fund ...... aie $281,974.93 
SPECIAL OPERATING FUND 
Net worth: 
Balance—July 1, 1960 ............. her $ 10,239.81 
Add: Transfer from General Fund . $ 15,000.00 
eT REE Se ee ee 669.97 15,669.97 
Total Special Operating Fund Sedat ihe $ 25,909.78 
BUILDING FUND: 
Net Worth: 
Balance—July 1, 1960 $ 8,000.00 
Add: Excess of income receipts over expense 
disbursements (Exhibit “D”) . 3,703.88 
Total Building Fund $ 11,703.88 
PREVENTORIUM FUND: 
Net Worth: 
Balance—July 1, 1960 .... $ 61,095.88 
Less: Excess of disbursements over 
Ss oe 4,834.41 
Total Preventorium Fund ................. $ 56,261.47 
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ROSA LEE GUARD FUND: en 7 
Net Worth: SSS i A i 
Balance—July 1, 1960 ............ er -. $ 10,318.42 =I NSA ai! 
Add: Interest received ............... 420.28 ae at Ssceseisss 
Total Rosa Lee Guard Fund ...... $ 10,738.70 ; pSS5525552 
LILLIE P. and JOHN W. TAYLOR FUND: —— BitttE eatisz! 
Net Worth: ————4 seit 
Balance—July 1, 1960 ............. $ 61,277.32 ee Sab Mis 
Add: Gain on sale of investments . _..$ 2,689.09 ———— : y. 
Correction in estate evaluation ....... 533.59 3,222.68 ——$—— f | : 
$ 64,500.00 a Pi Ai 
Less: Excess of expense disbursements — } Aue 
over income receipts (Exhibit “D”) 1,605.27 ==S Se 
Total Lillie P. and John W. Taylor — Sesssseiss2- 
ED ge RRS la 94% 66" 60.0 aaa 62,894.73 a EH Hs 
, UG eee 1 $449,483.49 
Mooeriy 
CLASS RECORD BOOKS 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS For all School reporting periods. 
GENERAL FUND Pocket size, as illustrated, 54x10, 
or large size, 85x11. Adequate 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1961 marking spaces. Plan books too! 
EXHIBIT “B” See our catalog or Mr. Wright. 
Amount 
me's KURTZ BROS. 
Actual Estimate EASTERN DIVISION 
Receipt I : =a ae : 
paee er_ nanene 1001 Cassatt Road, Berwyn 
Membership dues ........ ; $270,199.00 $260,100.00 PAOLI. PA 
Journal subscriptions .. ere 801.80 535.00 ’ . 
Journal advertisements 4) 20,899.04 18,500.00 
Exhibit booths ......... eet: 10,377.50 10,000.00 Virginia Rep.: CECIL S$. WRIGHT 
Rents received whee ee : 18,819.96 18,819.96 4202 W. Grace St., Richmond 30, Va. 
Contribution to conventions . ; 1,000.00 1,000.00 E F 
N.E.A. leaders’ conference ...... 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Processing N.E.A. dues ...... 5 2,218.50 2,250.00 
Miscellaneous ............ ; * 79.56 100.00 
Total Income Receipts . $325,395.36 $312,304.96 eae BUS TOURS 
a a ae g | La Rat eee . Dec. 26-Jan. 10, 1962 
; . I * ceased ” Feb. 28-March 22, 1962 
Disbursements for Expenses: |) Ses ae a _ 
Salaries, retirement, social security and hospitalization $105,970.48 $106,888.54 | deen woses a a. een rs a 
, . estern > + incivucin une “JU e 
Secretary’s salary not in budget .......... Baw 2,203.89 (World’s Fair_Seattle) ° July 28-Aug. 29, 1962 
SE ae i 7,589.10 8,325.00 Sept. 7-Oct. 29, 1962 
General office expense ........ 16,053.03 18,000.00 te eatensepsouresial -— es ~. booed 
tlantic Provinces ................ uv -Ju ¥ 
“Agents commision of building: 533.28 533.28 St. Lawrence River .............. pes 29-July 8, 1962 
poeseesnaedas ; ; July 27-Aug. 5, 1962 
[gy Ae en tal 3,437.11 3,350.00 New England States .......... han. hen. 14, 1962 
isconsin Dells ...... sewee Aug. 17-Aug. 26, 
Heat, electricity and eae ee 5,651.81 5,950.00 = : me iw Aug. 17-A -* 26, 1962 
n the above t w ur air ride, pictur 
— and painting ........ pnt ay es ery window, air nuitieas, isleone panies ena 
ones | he sli sgt aiida ath aa atet Mes Nak 606.29 575.00 For more Information and Tour Books—Call 
onan Suppules caer Wey'? sa Bags ; 81.89 1 650.00 Hanover MElrose 7-9133 or write 
Publishing expenses of Journal . Bs 45,283.11 42,950.00 | LINCOLN BUS LINES 
Committee expense .......... fe nee 12,824.79 14,000.00 | 10 Elm Ave., Hanover, Penna. 
Conventions and conferences ......... eee 29,766.06 28,550.00 | Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sundays & Holidays 
Districts, departments and sections ...... 14,901.55 18,150.00 | 1 gf ee ee Vork. 
Tort insurance ... e 5,376.00 3,250.00 p 
Radio, T.V., film end billboards 2,329.07 4,500.00 
Publications and research ............ 8,716.45 10,000.00 
Re ee as: Par 923.92 900.00 weexekek week xv 
Repairs and service to equipment . 1,199.87 1,250.00 
eee Pe ee Cae . 529.00 700.00 VIRGINIA’S 
Southern States work conference . 300.00 300.00 
Insurance SRE eh Ea cca ' 137.16 225.00 Ww Ww Ww Ww Ww Ww Ww WwW 
School Bell awards Bip =e 128.34 125.00 
Partitioning and shelving ..... a ae 1,342.68 1,250.00 G sg ER wae 
Interest on temporary loans ...... 170.00 200.00 pA gy 8c ~ : a 
Miscellaneous ...............-.. OE IE 634.24 1,000.00 easily understoed book yet published on 
Total Expense Disbursements . $273,708.64 $281,005.10 = ll 3 ee ee 
Excess of Income Receipts Over EE ac aaah ie ea oates og Bw a. 6 ae 
governments. ages. ngle Copy 
i P id. VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS, 
Expense Disbursements ........ ’ ; $ 51,686.72 $ 31,299.86 Diviuen of Virginia P Ae Chamber of 
(Exhibit “A” ) Commerce, 611 East Franklin Street, 
(Forwarded ) Richmond 19, Va. 
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(Continued from page 44) 
PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY 


Bennett Elementary School 
Bethel Elementary School 
Brentsville District School 
Dumfries Elementary School 
Featherstone Elementary School 
Loch Lomond Elementary School 
Woodbine Elementary School 


PULASKI COUNTY 
Dublin High School 
Claremont School 

Central Elementary School 
Jefferson School 
Northwood School 

Back Creek School 
Dublin Elementary School 
Belspring School 
Riverlawn School 
Newbern School 

Draper School 

Hiwassee School 

Snowville School 


ROANOKE COUNTY 
Vinton Elementary School 
Mt. Pleasant School 

Mason’s Cove Elementary School 
Mt. Vernon School 

Ogden School 

Oak Grove School 
Clearbrook School 

3ent Mountain School 

Cave Spring High School 
Back Creek School 

Starkey School 

Burlington School 

Mountain View School 

South View School 

South Salem School 

Fort Lewis School 

Glenvar School 

Conehurst School 

West Salem Elementary School 
East Salem Elementary School 
Broad Street School 

Academy Street School 


ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY 

Ann Smith Primary School 
Brownsburg Elementary School 
Central Elementary School 

Effinger Elementary School 

Fairheld Elementary School 

Goshen Elementary School 

Harrington Waddell Elementary School 
Mountain View Elementary School 


Rockbridge High School 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Elkton High School 

Elktou Elementary School 
Grottoes Elementary School 
Bridgewater Elementary School 
Dayton Elementary School 


Continued on page 47 
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EXHIBIT “B” 


Amount 
Budget 
Actual Estimate 
Capital Expenditures and Other Transactions: 
Purchase of furniture and equipment $ 4,823.59 $ 4,500.00 
Filing system and building equipment ' 750.00 
Transfer to Building Fund 7,500.00 7,500.00 
Transfer to Special Operating Fund 15,000.00 15,000.00 
Sale of fractional share in Horace Mann 
Mutual Insurance Company C 13.00° 
Scholarships (excess of contributions 
over scholarships issued C 5.00) 
$ 27,305.59 $ 27,750.00 


Unexpended Balance for Year 


Sh 


24,381.13 $ 3,549.86 
Cash on Deposit—July 1, 1960 7,825.43 
Cash on Deposit—June 30, 1961: 

(Exhibit “A” 

First and Merchants National Bank $ 32,206.56 


EXHIBIT “C” 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
PREVENTORIUM FUND 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1961 


Amount Total 
Receipts of Income: 
Membership dues $ 19,292.00 
Interest received 1,708.62 
Miscellaneous 10.00 $ 21,010.62 
Disbursements for Expenses: - ng 
Payments to hospital $ 23,400.00 
Postage 950.00 
Secretary’s salary 800.00 
Printing and stationery 327.45 
Travel Expense » 365.58 
Refund of dues 2.00 $ 25,845.03 
Excess of Disbursements Over Receipts ($ 4,834.41) 
(Exhibit “A’”’) 
Cash on Deposit—July 1, 1960 $ 27,592.39 
Cash on Deposit—June 30, 1961: 
(Exhibit “A”) 
First and Merchants National Bank—savings account $ 468.64 
First Federal Savings and Loan Association 551.22 
Richmond Federal Savings and Loan Association 9,574.16 
Security Federal Savings and Loan Association 7,784.60 
Franklin Federal Savings and Loan Association 4,379.36 $ 22,757.98 


EXHIBIT “D” 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
MISCELLANEOUS FUNDS 
June 30, 1961 


Amount Total 
Special Operating Fund: 
Cash receipts: 
Transfer from General Fund $ 15,000.00 
Interest received 669.97 $ 15,669.97 
Cash on deposit—July 1, 1960 i ; 10,239.81 
Cash on deposit—June 30, 1961: 
(Exhibit “A” ) 
First and Merchants National Bank - $ 239.81 
Virginia Mutual Savings and Loan Association 10,267.98 
Pioneer Federal Savings and Loan Association 5,133.99 
First Federal Savings and Loan Association 10,268.00 $ 25,909.78 
Building Fund: 
Receipts of income: 
Transfer from General Fund $ 7,500.00 
Interest received 737.08 
ice $ 8,237.08 
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Amount 


Disbursements for expenses: 


Black top for parking lot ............. Sy eal ee co 
Heating and air conditioning repairs ........... 2,453.20 
Partitions in auditorium ............. 1,108.00 
Excess of Income Receipts Over Expense 
Disbursements (Exhibit “A”) ...... 
Other receipts: 
U. S. Treasury Bill matured .... 
Excess of Income over Disbursements 
Cash on deposit—July 1, 1960 
Cash on deposit—June 30, 1961: 
(Exhibit “A” 
Pioneer Federal Savings and Loan Association : § 446023 
Fredericksburg Savings and Loan Association 10,242.66 
Rosa Lee Guard Fund: 
Cash receipts: 
Interest received 
Cash on deposit—July 1, 1960 
Cash on deposit—June 30, 1961: (Exhibit “A”) 
Bank of Virginia pats & 
Lillie P. and John W. Taylor Fund: 
Receipts of income: 
Dividends $ 240.59 
Rent te 3 17.79 
aa te iwie while ped 2,390.81 
Disbursements for expenses: 
Legal expenses $ 875.05 
Executrix fee 116.60 
Bank charges 25.50 
Family allowance for estate 217.74 
Executrix expenses 19.57 
Payments to University of Virginia Hospital 3,000.00 


Excess of Expense Disbursements 
Over Income Receipts (Exhibit “A’”’) 


Capital receipts and other transactions: 


Sale of apartment house, less expenses $ 7,554.24 
Sale of securities, less commission 27,409.85 
Collection on mortgage notes het 3,898.24 
Income from Lillie P. Taylor’s Estate not anticipated 
when estate was recorded Bsns 433.59 
Excess of Receipts Over Disbursements 
Cash on deposit—July 1, 1960 
Cash on deposit—June 30, 1961: 
(Exhibit “A”) 
First and Merchants National Bank $ 1,147.36 
National Bank of Washington ..... 758.51 
Franklin Federal Savings and Loan Association 10,342.80 
Security Federal Savings and Loan Association .. . 10,349.60 
Perpetual Building Association ....... en 8,706.30 
District Building and Loan Association ... 10,705.00 
Richmond Federal Savings and Loan Association 10,302.00 
First Federal Savings and Loan Association ..... . 10,302.00 


Audited by 

A. M. Pullen and Company 
Certified Public Accountants 
Richmond, Virginia 





iS Total 


4,533.20 


$ 3,703.88 
7,587.92 


$ 11,291.80 
412.08 


$ 11,703.88 


$ 420.28 
572.20 
$ 992.48 


$ 2,649.19 


4,254.46 


($ 1,605.27 


39,295.92 


$ 37,690.65 
24,922.92 


$ 62,613.57 


John B. Madden, Treasurer 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERV 


We have also a constant unusual demand for current vacancies. 
New methods of procedure, exclusively our own, will be used 
better service. Write for particulars. 
No registration fee. No obligation until acceptance of a position. 
1950 LeVeque—Lincoln Tower Phone: 224-288 


Columbus 15, Ohio VERNON M. REIGEL, 
Nation-Wide N.A.T.A. 





We have calls NOW from the best schools ready to employ teachers for 1962-63. 


ICE 


for your 


2 
Manager 
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Ottobine Elementary School 
Mt. Clinton Elementary School 
Keezletown Elementary School 
Park Elementary School 
Broadway High School 
Broadway Elementary School 
Bergton Elementary School 


SHENANDOAH COUNTY 
Strasburg High School 


Strasburg Elementary School 
Woodstock Elementary School 
Triplett Elementary School 
Toms Brook Elementary School 
St. Luke School 

Columbia Furnace School 


Fort Valley School 


SOUTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Franklin High School 
Franklin Elementary School 
Courtland Elementary School 
Drewryville Elementary School 
Newsoms Elementary School 
Ivor Elementary School 
Capron Elementary School 
Sedley Elementary School 


SPOTSYLVANIA COUNTY 
Berkeley District Elementary School 
Chancellor Elementary School 
Livingston District Elementary School 


Robert E. Lee Elementary School 


SUSSEX COUNTY 
Stony Creek High School 
Wakefield High School 


WYTHE COUNTY 

Austinville Elementary School 
Ivanhoe Elementary School 

Jackson Memorial Elementary School 
Rural Retreat High School 

Rural Retreat Elementary School 
Sheffey Elementary School 
Speedwell Elementary School 


Heads Chief State 
School Officers 


Frederick M. Raubinger, New 
Jersey State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, became president of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers at its 
annual meeting in November. Mr. 
Raubinger served as_ president-elect 
during the past year. He has held his 
state post since 1952. He succeeds 
Charles F. Carroll, State Superintendent 
of North Carolina, who automatically 
becomes the Council’s first vice presi- 
dent. 

Council membership includes the 50 
chief state school ofhcers, plus the heads 
of education agencies in the Canal 
Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands and American Samoa. 
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Department Highlights 


Brief Reports on VEA Department Meetings 


Art Department 


The Virginia Art Education Associ- 
ation met at the Valentine Museum 
from 9 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. Demonstra- 
tions were given in the areas of clay, 
weaving, tissue, and painting. 

The executive committee met with 
representatives from various colleges in 
the State, and it was decided to draft 
a resolution to be sent to the State 
Superintendent in regard to certifica- 
tion requirements of art teachers in 
Virginia. It was recommended at this 
meeting that the president make every 
effort possible to appear before the 
Spong Commission to state the case 
for art education in Virginia. 

The association adopted a new Con- 
stitution that changes the name of the 
group from the Art Department to the 
Virginia Art Education Association. The 
new Constitution allows for the election 
of a president, two vice-presidents, a 
secretary and a treasurer. These posi- 
tions are held by: 

President—W. Randolph Cheatham, 

Richmond 
Ist Vice-President—Mrs. Shirlee Young, 

Roanoke 
2nd Vice-President—Mrs. Janice Lemon, 

Farmville 
Secretary—Mrs. Virginia Reid, Bayside 
Treasurer—Mrs. Jennie Casper, Ports- 

mouth. 

Dr. Harlan Hoffa of Boston Uni- 
versity spoke to the general meeting in 
the afternoon, held at Miller & Rhoads’ 
Old Dominion Room, on the subject of 
“Conformity and Art Experience.” 





Classroom Teachers 
Department 


The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers met in the Roof Garden of the 
John Marshall Hotel on Friday, No- 
vember 3, 1961. 


Mrs. Archie Robertson of Bedford 
was elected vice-president and Mrs. 
Margaret Everett of Princess Anne, 
treasurer. Both will serve for two- 
year terms. 


The Department decided to have a 
dinner meeting on Friday night at next 
year’s convention, thus enabling the 
members to attend sectional meetings 
of their choice during the morning. 

The Choraleers of Mount Vernon 
High School, Alexandria, gave an ex- 
cellent program of music after the 
business meeting. 

The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers is interested in the establishment of 
FTA chapters throughout the State, so 
it was a pleasure to have members of 
the George Wythe High School, Rich- 
mond, FTA chapter serve as ushers 
for our meeting. 

Dr. J. P. Allen, minister of the First 
Baptist Church, Alexandria, spoke on 
the topic “As One With Authority.” 
He spoke of the great influence teach- 
ers have on children through the little 
things they do and say in the class- 
room and added that the water of 
knowledge from the classroom becomes 
more palatable as love is put into it. 


Elsie Stossel, President 


Elementary School 
Principals Department 


Mr. Norman F. Smith and co- 
workers of the Space Task Group of 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration gave a program of films, 
slides, and demonstrations on Project 
Mercury and Project Apollo for the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the VEA at 2:00 p.m. on 
November 2. Principals and guests 
were thrilled to see actual films taken 
in the capsule with Commander Shep- 
ard and hear the recordings of his voice 
while he was in flight. Slides were 
also shown of pictures made by the 
automatic camera in the capsule which 
recently orbited the earth. 

At the Elementary Principals’ dinner 
meeting on November 3, Dorothy 
Neubauer, assistant secretary of the 
DESP-NEA, showed slides and talked 
on her most interesting year recently 
spent in Korea as a member of a text- 
book development team. She explained 
some of the difficulties and challenges 
of the work and pointed out the needs 
yet to be met in this area. 

Annie Hancock, Secretary 


Music Department 


The Music Department (Virginia 
Music Educators Association) held a 
general meeting, reported four section 
meetings, and presented three music 
groups during the convention. 

The Instrumental Section (Virginia 
Band and Orchestra Directors Associ- 
ation) had an outstanding performer- 
clinician in the person of Reginald 
Kell, world-famed clarinetist. He placed 
strong emphasis on the need for treat- 
ing music as an art in both performance 
and listening situations. Noting the 
tendency of many musicians to be 
hasty in giving criticisms, Mr. Kell 


Future Teachers of America members served as ushers for the meet- 
ing of the Classroom Teachers Department. Here Martha Gochenour, 
FTA member of George Wythe High School, Richmond, directs a 
visitor. 


Classroom Teachers hear Dr. J. P. Allen of First Baptist Church, 


Alexandria, speak, “‘As One with Authority,” at their annual meet- 
ing. Seated at left is Elsie Stossel, president, of Richmond, with 
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Mrs. Hattie G. Quinley, vice president and program chairman, of 
Alexandria, seated af right. 
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At the College Section of the Virginia Music Educators Association, George E. Luntz of Mary 
Washington College, presides as chairman of this section. Seated is Dr. Bernard W. Busse, 
of the University of Virginia, president of VMEA, with Fred O. Wygal, standing, right, director 
of Teacher Education for the State Department of Education, speaker for this meeting. 


called for more attention to priority for 
sheer enjoyment of music. It was re- 
ported that the directors gave Mr. Kell 
a “thunderous ovation” at the con- 
clusion of his session. 

The Vocal Section (Virginia Choral 
Directors Association) heard a notably 
fine demonstration conducted by Flor- 
ence Booker, Supervisor of Music, 
Arlington County. Her clinic singing 
group gave performance evidence of 
the soundness of the techniques used 
and the clarity with which the expla- 
nations were presented. Audience 
members reported great pleasure in this 
demonstration and characterized it as 
both practical and inspirational. 

The Elementary Section has a dem- 
onstration of general classroom music 
techniques by Elizabeth Crook, Uni- 
versity of Delaware. She used “Under- 
standing World Culture through Music” 
as her theme. Songs and rhythms from 
Germany, Greece, Japan, Arabia and 
various parts of the United States were 
used as starting points. Audience mem- 
bers participated enthusiastically. 

The College Section had as speaker, 
Fred O. Wygal, State Director of 
Teacher Education. He spoke on poli- 
cies regarding certification of teachers 
and the training suited to help them 
meet requirements. He noted the con- 
tinuing search for competent teachers 
and stressed the important role colleges 
have in preparing such teachers. Music 
teachers should be prepared to help stu- 
dents learn what is genuinely in the 
music rather than simply stress the 
techniques of performance. 

At a general meeting on Friday, 
November 3, chief attention was given 
to reviewing the past year’s work and 
planning for the years ahead. President 
Busse presented a brief report on State 
and national meetings at which he had 
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represented Virginia. Special appreci- 
ation was expressed to Alton Howell, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Rich- 
mond, for his work on local arrange- 
ments for the Thorpe Junior High 
School Chorus, The William Fleming 
High School Band, and the College of 
William and Mary Choir. 

Dr. Bernard W. Busse, President 


Supervisors Department 
The program of the ASCD of VEA 


was directed toward the presentation 
and evaluation of instructional media, 
both old and new. Dr. Harold Wigren, 
Educational Television Consultant, 
NEA, presented the strengths and 
weaknesses of present educational TV 
and discussed the potential of TV as an 
instructional tool. Mr. William C. 
Prigge, Audio-Visual Supervisor, Indi- 
ana State Department of Education, 
demonstrated with many visual ma- 
terials, how such items contribute to 
more effective communication in the 
classroom. Dr. Robert C. Snider, As- 
sistant Executive Secretary, Division of 
Audio-Visual Instructional Service, 
NEA, discussed the three key forces 
now influencing education: 

(1) increasing public interest in edu- 
cation 

(2) emerging technological society 

(3) twin forces of population ex- 
plosion and the explosion of knowledge. 

In the business session of ASCD of 
VEA on Thursday afternoon an ex- 
tensive report by the Committee on 
International Relations was followed by 
shorter reports from the other standing 
committees. The Constitutional Re- 
vision Committee submitted a revised 
Constitution which was unanimously 
adopted by the membership. The re- 
vised Constitution established a new 
line of procession of officers, new of- 


ficer positions, new standing committees, 
and new dates for membership, for 
fiscal year and for assumption of office 
by newly elected officers. 

Officers elected at the business session 
to lead the ASCD of VEA for the new 
year were: President, Helen Einstein, 
Roanoke; President-Elect, Ann E. Davis, 
Richmond; Vice-President, Robert Butt, 
Fredericksburg; Secretary, Lillian Alex- 
ander, Covington; Treasurer, Bob 
Browning, Pearisburg; Parliamentarian, 
Dr. Artley Hutton, Fairfax; and Mem- 
ber-at-Large, Miss Frankye D. Armen- 
trout, Wytheville. 

Dr. Luther C. McRae, President 


Teacher Education 
Department 


The Department of Teacher Edu- 
cation had as its speaker, Dr. William 
D. Hedges of the School of Education 
at the University of Virginia, who gave 
an interesting talk on “International 
Understanding—A Challenge to Teach- 
er Education,” stressing the need for 
prospective teachers to have a broad 
background of world conditions. His 
talk was further enlightened by the 
showing of slides taken in Korea while 
he was there working with the schools 
of Korea. 

No business session was held at this 
meeting. The spring meeting will be 
held in Norfolk on April 6 and 7 at 
the Golden Triangle Hotel. 

T. Ross Fink, Secretary 


Virginia Vocational 
Association 


Over two hundred members heard 
Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
state that recent technological advances 
have placed vocational education in a 
position of new importance. These 
advances impose upon vocational edu- 
cators the responsibility to keep the 
curriculum up-to-date and in tune with 
advances in business and industry. Not- 
ing a manpower shortage, Dr. Wilker- 
son pointed up the need for early dis- 
covery of talent among youth and their 
proper training. 

In Virginia there are 260,000 stu- 
dents involved, in one way or another, 
in vocational instruction. “The good 
being done by such education cannot 
be measured,” he stated. He also urged 
teachers to include in their courses in- 
struction in various aspects of the free 
enterprise system. He told the teachers 
that as they evaluate their vocational 
courses, they should view those activi- 
ties under which an even greater con- 
tribution can be made toward the 
understanding of our economic system. 

Resolutions of the Association in- 
cluded tributes to the late Richard 
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Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, addresses the luncheon 


meeting of the Virginia Vocational Association. 


Seated at left are Leonard A. Starling of 


Keysville, president-elect, and Mrs. Eleanor T. Hamilton of Newport News, president of the 


VVA. 


Edward Bass and the late Dr. Benjamin 
Henry Van Oot. 

Mrs. Eleanor T. Hamilton was pre- 
sented a Certificate of Merit from the 
American Vocational Association in rec- 
ognition of her service as president of 
the State Association. 

Officers of the VVA for 1961-62 are 
Leonard A. Starling, Keysville, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Sue Mays, Dungannon, 
president-elect; Mrs. Eleanor T. Hamil- 
ton, Newport News, past president; and 
Larry A. Hill of Danville, executive 
secretary. Vice-presidents include J. R. 
Cardwell of Clover, representing Agri- 
culture; Earl Bracey of the Norfolk 
College of William and Mary, Business 
Education; Roland Friedman of Wil- 
liamsburg, Distributive Education; Mrs. 
Alice Jett, Reedville, Home Economics; 
Clyde C. Caldwell of Roanoke, In- 
dustrial Arts; and Edward Condon of 
Petersburg, representing Trade and In- 
dustry. 


Visiting Teachers 
Department 


The Visiting Teacher Department of 
the Virginia Education Association 
opened its two-day session with an 
executive board meeting, Wednesday, 
November 1, 1961 at the John Marshall 
Hotel. 

At the afternoon meeting, Dr. Doug- 
las Powers, director of The Virginia 
Treatment Center for Children, dis- 
cussed the anticipated three dimensional 
program—a child-adolescent study unit, 
an in-patient study unit and a day care 
unit—which should begin operation by 
early 1962. The children’s psychiatric 
hospital at 510 North Tenth Street, 
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Richmond, is nearing completion and 
“should make a sizeable contribution to 
the welfare of the children in the 
State.” 

On Thursday morning a general 
business meeting for all members of 
the Visiting Teacher Department was 
held in the Hotel Richmond. Among 
other items of business, the following 
officers were elected: 

President—M. T. McConnell, Henrico 

County 
Treasurer—]. C. Montgomery, Wythe 

County 

In the Winter Garden of the Hotel 


Richmond, Dr. Walter Barbe, depart- 
ment head, Special Education, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio, told a 
luncheon meeting that he felt the 
visiting teacher's responsibility is to 
help the classroom teacher first and the 
pupil second. He emphasized that 
special services must support the class- 
room teacher so that she in turn can 
help children. “If today’s challenges 
are to be met, it is absolutely essential 
that classroom teachers, administrators 
and pupil personnel workers fully under- 
stand the overall importance of good 
personal adjustment, both on the part 
of the students and those working with 
the students.” 

Helen J. Hill, President 


Section Sidelights 
Business Education Section 


The Virginia Business Education As- 
sociation met in Richmond on Friday, 
November 3. The speaker was Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Teacher’s College Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Forkner spoke on “What The 
Future Holds in Business Education.” 
He mentioned things that needed to 
be added, things that needed to be 
dropped, and things that should be 
retained in business education. Today 
there is an urgent need for economic 
education. It was pointed out that 
we are a nation of economic illiterates. 
Business teachers have a wonderful op- 
portunity to take action on this need. 
For many years teachers have been 





Helen J. Hill, president of the Visiting Teachers Department, presides at their luncheon meet- 
ing. Seated at right is Dr. Walter Barbe of Kent State University, who addressed the visiting 
teachers. W. Kuhn Barnett, supervisor of Special Education, State ee of Education, and 
Mrs. Foy Foskey, Visiting Teachers’ secretary are also shown. 
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spending two years to teach typewriting 
and shorthand. However, at the present 
time these subjects are taught in one 
year in some places and the same results 
are being achieved. Future Business 
Leaders of America and the National 
Business Entrance tests were mentioned 
as things that should be continued. 

At the business meeting, officers 
were elected for the new year. They 
are: 
President, Earl Bracey, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Norfolk; President- 
Elect, Alpha Spitzer, Falls Church 
High School, Falls Church; Vice Presi- 
dent, Donald Hobbs, James Madison 
High School, Vienna; Secretary, Anne 
Lumsden, Cradock High School, Nor- 
folk; and Treasurer, Richard Gochen- 
our, Maury High School, Norfolk. 

Board Members elected for a three- 
year term were: 
Shelton Jones, William F. Wright, Mrs. 
Olive Couch, Mrs. Eloise Brown, Ar- 
nold Trope, Mrs. Audrey Pannell, Mrs. 
Virginia Crumpler, Miss Archie 
Fowlkes. 

Carl E. Jorgensen, Chairman, 
News Service 


Classical Section 


The Classical Section of the Virginia 
Education Association met on Friday, 
November 3, 1961, in the Hunt Room 
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Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, is 
shown addressing the Vir- 
ginia Business Education 
Association. Seated is Mrs. 
Leo Smith of Christiansburg, 
president of the Business 
Education Section. 


of the Mark Raleigh Hotel, with a 
record attendance. Dr. Robert Epes 
Jones, president, presided. Announce- 
ments were made of three retired teach- 
ers chosen as honorary members, and of 
several changes in rules of the Latin 
Tournament, which is sponsored by 
the Classical Section. Officers elected 
to assume office for the academic years 
1962-64, were as follows: President, 
Lucile Cox; Vice-President, Dr. Robert 
B. Lloyd; Secretary, Judith Corson; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Evelyn Balthis; Mem 
bers-at-Large of the Executive Com 
mittee, Annie Virginia Cooke and 
Susan Fitchett. 

The guest speaker was Professor 
Walter Allen, Jr., Professor of Latin at 
the University of North Carolina, 
whose paper, Reading Cicero’s Mail, 
was both informative and entertaining. 
Professor Allen pointed out the various 
collections that compose Cicero’s cor- 
respondence and mentioned the fact 
that a few letters to Cicero are in- 
cluded. Extending from 68 B.C. to 43 
B.C., Cicero’s correspondence provides 
a rich source for the history and per- 
sonalities of the Late Roman Republic. 
Politics, private life, gossip, and intense 
patriotism all find abundant illustration 
in Cicero’s letters, and Professor Allen, 
with a mixture of humor and serious- 
ness in his presentation, matched 


Coffee hour pre- 
cedes the annual 
meeting of the 
Distributive Edu- 
cation Section. 


Raq 


Cicero’s own varied moods and subjects. 
Professor Laura V. Sumner, past 
president of the Classical Section, read 
a paper on Octavia and Maecenas, Two 
Minor Characters of the Augustan Age. 
Drawing material from art, history and 
literature, Mrs. Sumner emphasized 
Maecenas’ pride in his Etruscan ancestry 
and his rank of knight and Octavia’s 
maternal and domestic virtues. Both 
Maecenas and Octavia encouraged arts 
and letters and both took leading roles 

in the conference at Tarentum. 
Robert Epes Jones, President 


Distributive Education 
Section 

Representing the travel industry of 
Virginia, Thomas G. McCaskey, vice- 
president and director of development 
of Colonial Williamsburg, stressed the 
importance of travel to the economy of 
Virginia in his address to the VADET 
section of VEA on November 3 in 
Richmond. 

“Travel is Virginia’s second largest 
industry, grossing $600,000,000 a year,” 
Mr. McCaskey said, “and it could be 
Distributive Education’s first and largest 
opportunity to make a substantial contri 
bution to the welfare of the State.” 

Tourist information schools have 
been conducted in a number of areas 
of the state by DE personnel. These 
have been of valuable assistance in edu 
cating employees who come in contact 
with tourists on how to serve best the 
needs of tourists and create in them a 
desire to return to the Old Dominion. 
A splendid, workable formula has been 
evolved from these schools, Mr. Mc 
Caskey said. DE coordinators in areas 
which have not yet held these schools 
can perform a real service for the State 
by beginning such programs. Travel 
associations in Virginia are willing ’and 
anxious to cooperate in this important 
project, he said. 

Travel hosts in the State are in 
constant need of training their em 
ployees. Therefore, repetition of the 
tourist schools is essential, according to 
Mr. McCaskey. Their value increases 
tremendously when they are repeated 
on a long term basis, he concluded. 

Also speaking before the VADET 
meeting was Louis P. Shannon of the 
DuPont Company. He spoke on “The 
Menace of Economic Misinformation” 
and explained the value of businesses, 
both big and small, to the economy of 
the nation. 


Elementary Language Arts 

Dr. Mildred Hoyt, president elect of 
the Language Arts Section, VEA, pre- 
sented Dr. O. L. Davis of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina as speaker 
for the Language Arts Section. His sub- 
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ject was Making the Language Arts 
Creative. 

Dr. Davis declared that to improve 
thinking is to improve Language Arts. 
Creative thinking includes (1) cogni- 
tion (2) recognition (3) memory and 
(4) evaluation. He explained and 
explored divergent or creative thinking 
and convergent thinking which he 
termed just knowing the right answers. 

He called on teachers to be sensitive 
to the student who is a creative thinker. 
This is not always the easiest student 
to manage. He does not conform 
easily, but his offerings are worth the 
extra time and attention that they 
demand, Dr. Davis thinks. Creativity, 
once unleashed, will permeate the 
whole program and the teacher must be 
ready for the consequences. Time will 
be used up, schedules will be upset, 
but the written and the spoken words 
will become enriched and will improve. 
The child so stimulated will have the 
foundation for poetry, not doggerel, for 
creative prose, not repetitious question 
answering. It is, thinks Dr. Davis, the 
kind of training needed for the time in 
which we live. 

Mrs. Lucile G. White, Past Secretary 


Elementary Science Section 


The Elementary Science Section of 
the Virginia Education Association held 
two sessions with Joseph M. Locke, 
president, presiding. The morning ses- 
sion was held at Thalhimers Auditorium. 

A business meeting was held and 
this was followed by a guest speaker, 
Robert P. Brown, Manager, Develop- 
ment and Educational Consultant, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Illinois. Mr. Brown gave a demonstra- 


tion: USE OF FILM IN TEACHING 





Platform guests at the Virginia Association of Teachers of English include, from left, Dr. 
George L. White of Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., New York; Mrs. Henrietta Ellwanger, 
English teacher at George Wythe High School, Richmond; and Mrs. Gladys V. V. Morton, 
member of the State Board of Education (Symposium participants); Mrs. Pearl Hanson (pro- 
gram chairman); Mrs. Ruby Lee Norris, president of the English Section (presiding); Dr. R. C. 
Simonini, (editor, English Bulletin); Foster B. Gresham (executive secretary); Dr. Richard Meade 
(NCTE liaison); Mrs. Betty Yarborough (secretary-treasurer); and Katharine G. Sieg (nominat- 


ing committee chairman). 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. Partici- 
pating in the demonstration were Mrs. 
Ada Kuhn’s Fifth grade students from 
Patrick Henry School, Richmond. A 
discussion period followed the demon- 
stration. 

Dr. Paul F. Brandwein, editor and 
assistant to the president of Harcourt, 
Brace and World, Publishers, New York, 
New York, was the guest speaker of 
the afternoon session. This was held 
at the Lyric Theater. Dr. Brandwein’s 
topic was: TEACHING TECH- 
NIQUES IN ELEMENTARY SCI- 
ENCE. A discussion period followed 
Dr. Brandwein’s address. 

On exhibit was a display of children’s 
science experiences from classrooms. 

Three publications of SCIENCE 
NEWS were made during the year. 

New officers elected for 1962 were: 





Elementary Science teachers witnessed a demonstration with students conducted by Robert 


Brown, Development and Educational Consultant for Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
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President—Mrs. Jean Collier Brown, 
Seven Pines Elementary School, 
Henrico County 

President-Elect—Mrs. Frances Ball, 
Baker Elementary School, Henrico 
County 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Kathleen 
Hess, Highland Springs Elementary 
School, Henrico County 


Carolyn Wheat, Secretary-Treasurer 


English Section 


An English Composition Symposium 
was the highlight of the annual meet- 
ing of the Virginia Association of 
Teachers of English held at 2 p.m. at 
the Woman’s Club on November 3. 
Mrs. Gladys V. V. Morton, chairman 
of the State Board’s committee on Eng- 
lish Composition, spoke of the recently 
published bulletin compiled by the com- 
mittee. Entitled A Suggested Program 
for Written Composition in Virginia 
High Schools, it is designed to assist 
the teacher under existing conditions, 
Mrs. Henrietta Ellwanger, English 
teacher at George Wythe High School 
in Richmond, described writing tech- 
niques used in her regular and special 
or enriched classes. Dr. George L. 
White, lecturer and promotion and re- 
search manager of Harcourt, Brace and 
World, Inc., presented facts to show 
that English teachers try to get students 
to write too much. He counseled the 
audience to work for quality and advised 
them to consider a good sentence the 
reward of many weeks and months of 
work. 

At the business meeting held from 
9 to 12 noon at the Hotel Jefferson, 
three new officers were elected: Edwina 
Hank of Chandler Junior High School; 
Richmond, secretary; Helen Burch, 
Hopewell High School, Hopewell, 
member-at-large; and Mrs. Katherine 
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Bristow of Middlesex High School, 
Saluda, treasurer. Several activities 
were reported indicating the growth of 
the English Section. Foster Gresham, 
executive secretary, termed 1961 the 
“afhliate year.” Four districts organized 
affiliates, making a total of ten district 
affiliates joining the VATE. The new 
supervisor of English of the State De- 
partment of Education, Wayne S. Bow- 
man, spoke at the organizational meet- 
ing of District O. Dr. Harold C. Allen 
of the University of Minnesota and 
president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, spoke at the 
organizational meeting of District C. 
For the first time, memberships in the 
English Section reached 1,000. 

Mrs. Ruby Lee Norris, President 





Dr. Charles Y. Hu, professor of Geography 
at the University of Maryland, gave the 
Geography Section “A Critical Analysis of 
the Laos Crisis and Its Implications on 
Southeast Asia.” 


Geography Section 

The Geography Section of the VEA 
held its annual luncheon meeting at 
the YWCA Tea Room on November 
3, 1961, at 12 Noon. 

73 persons attended the luncheon 
with another 15 coming in to hear Dr. 
Charles Y. Hu give a most comprehen- 
sive report of the South East Asian situ- 
ation today. 

Dr. Hu, Professor of Geography, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, conducted a ques- 
tion and answer session following the 
formal address. 

A short business session was held 
following Dr. Hu’s address. The execu- 
tive council decided to conduct the 
election of officers for the coming year 
by mail. The council also voted to 
send a representative to the National 
Council for Geographic Education meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, November 23-25. 

H. K. Magnusson, President 
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Guidance Section 


“Guidance Services for the Under- 
achiever with Superior Ability” was the 
topic of an informative talk given by 
Dr. Leonard Miller of the U.S. Office 
of Education at the morning meeting 
of the Guidance Section of the Virginia 
Education Association held in the 
Winter Garden of the Hotel Richmond 
on November 3. Stress was put on the 
fact that most schools have identified 
these students but more plans need to 
be formulated for working with them. 

During the luncheon meeting James 
Treires of the U.S. Department of 
Labor talked on “Manpower Needs of 
the Sixties.” Emphasis was put on the 
changing needs of the labor market and 
how important it is for counselors to be 
aware of these trends. 

Miss Virginia Lewis gave a brief sum- 
mary of the Guidance Conference held 
at Natural Bridge and told how partici- 
pants were selected. 

Mrs. Frances Hudgins, 
Secretary-T reasurer 


Modern Foreign 
Language Section 


Speaking before a large audience of 
language teachers on November 4, Dr. 
Mario A. Pei, Professor of Romance 
Philology at Columbia University, 
pointed out the necessity of adopting 
“One Language for the World.” The 
occasion was the annual luncheon of 
the Modern Foreign Language Section, 
held this year at the Hotel John Mar- 
shall. 

Tracing briefly the history and de- 
velopment of the universal-language 
movement, Dr. Pei also cited examples 
from his own experience and travels to 
prove the usefulness of a common 
tongue for all peoples. He emphasized 
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“One Language for the World’ was recom- 
mended by Dr. Mario A. Pei of Columbia 
University at the Modern Foreign Language 
Section luncheon. 


that foreign languages would be studied 
only for cultural enrichment, but the 
universal language, if adopted, would 
be the principal means of communica- 
tion. 

Prior to the luncheon, a_ business 
meeting was held. Miss Sara Lee 
Hutchings presented a five-point policy 
committee report. Mr. Shelton Belsches, 
State language supervisor, was also 
among many who gave reports. He 
introduced a special guest, Dr. Marjorie 
Johnston, of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. The members 
elected a new vice-president in charge 
of the Language Tournament—Professor 
Hester Hastings, of Randolph-Macon 
Women’s College. A resolution was also 
adopted praising Dr. Jean Scammon 
and Dr. Arnold Del Greco for their 
work on the Tournament and News- 
letter, respectively. 

Charles F. Wiltshire, President, M.F.L. 

Section N.D.E.A., French Institute 

Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 





Health and Physical Education leaders see the Elementary School Section 


in action at their annual meeting. 
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Retired Teachers Section 


The annual meeting of the Retired 
Teachers Section was held at 7 West 
Franklin Street at 2:00 p.m. on No- 
vember 3. 

The following officers were elected: 
President—Ada D. Ball; First Vice- 
President—Bessie Mottley; Second Vice- 
President—Mary DeLong; Recording 
Secretary—Alvin L. Thoms; Correspond- 
ing Secretary and Treasurer—Grady 
Garrett. 

Honorable Edward E. Lane of the 
General Assembly addressed the group 
on the prospects of additional benefits 
for retirees. 

Plans were made looking to the es- 
tablishment of local retired teachers 
groups throughout the State, the one in 
Roanoke being the only local one to 
date. 

Miss Bessie Mottley, chairman of 
the Committee on a Home for Retired 
Teachers, made her report. Since the 
VEA is working on this same project, 
the committee was discharged and Miss 
Mottley became a member of the VEA 
Committee. She reported progress and 
further study of the project by the VEA 
Committee. 

The following appointments were 
announced: Dr. Cornelia §S. Adair, 
chairman, Virginia Legislative Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Louise E. Broaddus, NRTA 
Area Vice-President for Area III; Alvin 
L. Thoms, State Director for NRTA; 
and Grady Garrett, member of Legis- 
lative Council of NRTA. 

Mr. David Jeffreys, director of Field 
Operations for NRTA, spoke on the 
accomplishments and _ objectives of 
NRTA. Among these were the In- 
surance Plan; Pharmacy Service, serv- 
ing an average of 8,000 people a week 
at a weekly savings of $16,000; Travel 
Service, which 1600 people took ad- 
vantage of last year; Home for Retired 
Teachers at Ojai, California; Nursing 
Home for Retired Teachers also at Ojai; 
Hospitality Center at St. Petersburg, 
Florida; and the establishment of a Na- 
tional Legislative Council of which 
Grady Garrett is a member. 

Among their objectives is the estab- 
lishment of local associations to work 
on current legislation in State legisla- 
tures. 


Ada D. Ball, President 


School Librarians Section 


Anyone who attended the meeting of 
the Librarians Section of VEA would 
have been impressed with the vitality 
of the libraries in the Virginia public 
schools and the enthusiasm of those 
who administer them. A business meet- 
ing presided over by the president, 
Margaret Sue Copenhaver, showed ac- 
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complishments and dreams. District 
meetings well attended, constitution 
revisions, appearances before the Spong 
Commission were all indications of the 
sound working basis of the organization. 

Twelve librarians from various sec- 
tions of the State told from the floor of 
successful projects they had carried on 
and showed the enthusiasm with which 
librarians are approaching their work. 
A group from an English class at Doug- 
las Freeman High School, Henrico 
County, showed how they and their 
teacher, Mrs. Mary Eubank, had worked 
with the librarian, Mrs. Virginia John- 
son, to present one of the early plays 
in the history of drama, “The Second 
Shepherd’s Play.” 

Mrs. Sylvia Nyransky of Charlottes- 
ville demonstrated with a flannel board 
the techniques of storytelling and library 
lessons. This part of the program 
presided over by Virginia Ruff showed 
vividly the library in action. 

Dr. Frances Henne, our guest of 
honor, spoke at the luncheon to a 
capacity crowd. Her stress on libraries 
as an integral part of the school—the 
warp and woof of the curriculum—was 
a fitting climax to the stimulating day. 
There is evidence that the Standards 
Dr. Henne and her committee have out- 
lined are being met qualitatively in the 
State of Virginia. 

The following officers were elected: 


President—Virginia Ruff, Bedford 
Vice-President—Felsie Riddell, Williams- 
burg 


Secretary—Katherine Etter, Rural Re- 
treat 


Treasurer—Louise Sutherland, Pearis- 
burg 


To this group we pledge our support 
and look forward to continuing the ex- 
cellent accomplishments which our 
group has enjoyed under its preceding 
officers. 

Margaret Leeke, Publicity Chairman 


School Nurses Section 


At the Richmond meeting of the 
School Nurses Section on November 3, 
held at the Willow Oaks Country Club, 
Dr. Mason Smith of Richmond spoke 
on “Eye-Q for School Children.” 
Luncheon followed his address. 

Officers of the School Nurses Section 
are: President—Mrs. Irene O. Southall] 
of Afton; Vice-President—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Moorefield of Richmond; Record- 
ing Secretary—Lillian Hawthorne of 
Rockville; Corresponding Secretary— 
Mrs. Emylie M. Bennett of Staunton; 
Treasurer—Mrs. Constance Lowman of 
Covington; and Parliamentarian—Mrs. 
Mildred Hoggard of Portsmouth. 

The School Nurses Spring meeting 
will be held in Arlington in April with 
an executive board meeting the month 
previous. Josephine McCleod-Ethel 
Smith Scholarship fund is available 
for nurses interested in furthering their 
education, beginning with $225 for 
summer work up to $1000 for a winter. 
Further information on the scholar- 
ships may be had by writing Virginia 
State Nurses Association, 312 West 
Grace Street, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mrs. Irene Southall, President 


Secondary Mathematics 
Section 
“New Trends in School Mathe- 


matics” was the subject of the guest 


speaker, Robert E. K. Rourke of Kent 











Speech and Drama Section hear Dr. Harry E. Davis (center) of the University of North 
Carolina and president of the Southeastern Theatre Conference, give a ‘Recipe for Edu- 
cating the Whole Man." Seated from left are: Arthur Greene, University of Virginia, secre- 
tary of the Virginia Speech and Drama Association; Mrs. Genevieve Dickinson, of Roanoke, 
president; with Dean Goodsell of Hollins College, vice-president, seated -af right. 
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School, Kent, Conn., at the Secondary 
Mathematics Section meeting on No- 
vember 3. He stated that during the 
past 3,000 years, the development of 
Mathematics has been characterized 
by a few periods of activity followed 
by long stretches of inactivity. At pres- 
ent we are in the midst of a period 
of activity resulting in changes from 
kindergarten to graduate school. All 
of these changes are characterized by a 
unity of purpose—to make the program 
adequate for the subject. Interest is 
not only apparent in the United States, 
but in the NATO Nations as well. 
What is being advocated is not a 
new orthodoxy; not a one road, national 
program; but rather, a bridging of the 
gap between traditional language and 
skills and the modern approach ex- 
pected at the college level. As im- 
portant as it is not to lose some of the 
traditional mathematics and applica- 
tions, the emphasis needs to be on an 
informal intuitive approach which leads 
through understanding to the abstract. 
The difficult jobs facing the teacher 


and the mathematician are: 


1. How does one balance the teach- 
ing of concepts with the teaching of 
skills so that neither are lost? 

2. Just because a student can do 
certain things, should he? Mathematics 
is a system. When is the best time 
to introduce various aspects of this 
system? 

3. How do we keep mathematics 
challenging and fun? Certainly not by 
too much rigor or formalism. 

Mathematics has and is undergoing 
fantastic changes, yet 80% is the “same 
old stuff” disguised in new vocabulary 
and intuitive experiences. Mathematics 
is a wonderful subject to teach and 
these days are wonderful days to be 
teaching it! 

Officers elected were: President (1 
year) Lelia Stalker, Roanoke; Vice- 
President (2 years) Arthur H. Freitag, 
Roanoke; Treasurer (2 years.) Katherine 
Horn, Fairfax; and NCTM Representa- 
tive (6 years) Alice Bolton, Arlington. 

Nancy T. Redfearn, Secretary 


Secondary Science Section 


At the Friday morning session of the 
Secondary Science Section, Dr. Z. V. 
Harvalik, Director of the Basic Re- 
search Group, Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories, Corps of 
Engineers, Fort Belvoir, gave an in- 
formative lecture-demonstration on “low 
temperatures.” Dr. Harvalik showed 
through demonstration many of the odd 
mechanical and electrical properties of 
certain materials at extremely low tem- 
peratures and indicated the nature of 
the problems these phenomenon present 
to scientists working on space craft. 
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Liquid nitrogen was used to obtain the 
low temperatures. 

Following the luncheon, Franklin D. 
Kizer, Supervisor of Science, State De- 
partment of Education, on behalf of 
the Secondary Science Section of the 
VEA presented Dr. George W. Jeffers 
of Longwood College with a plaque and 
gift for his work and contributions to 
the improvement of the teaching of 
science in Virginia. 

In addition to the business meeting 
during the afternoon session, three ex- 
periments used in the Physical Science 
Study Committee physics course were 
demonstrated by teachers who attended 
the Science Teachers Institute at Madi- 
son College this past summer. Mr. Dale 
Ulrich, who taught the PSSC course 
in the Institute at Madison, discussed 
the purposes of the course. Mr. Asbury 
C. McNeer of Chesterfield County 
demonstrated an experiment for deter- 
mining the size of a molecule. Mr. 
Joseph H. Fishel, Frederick County, 
did an experiment for deriving New- 


ton’s Second Law of Motion. Mr. B. K. 


Dr. George W. Jeffers of 
Longwood College was 
presented a plaque in 
recognition of his con- 
tribution in improving 
the teaching of science, 
the honor having been 
bestowed at the lunch- 
eon meeting of the Sec- 
ondary Science Section. 
He is shown seated as 
Mrs. Vera B. Remsburg, 
president, prepares for 
the surprise presenta- 
tion. 


Osborne, Norfolk County, demonstrated 
and explained the use of the ripple 
tank in the PSSC course. 

Officers of this section for 1960-61 
are Mrs. Vera B. Remsburg, president, 
Fairfax County; Dr. John Wells, vice- 
chairman, Madison College; Robert 
Horn, secretary, State Department of 
Education; and Bill Neimeyer, treasurer, 
Portsmouth. 


Social Studies Section 


The Virginia Council for the Social 
Studies held its annual luncheon meet- 
ing in the George Wythe Room of the 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, on 
Friday, November 3, 1961. Mrs. P. M. 
Burton presided. 

Several special guests brought greet- 
ings and made brief comments. Among 
these were Merrill F. Hartshorn, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the NCSS; Franklin 
A. Cain, supervisor for the Social 
Studies in the State Department of 
Education; Dr. James L. Potts, Assistant 
Professor of Education of the Uni- 





Officers of the Virginia Industrial Arts Association at their executive committee meeting in- 
clude, from left, Virgil Harris, secretary-treasurer, Fairfax; Frank West, second vice-president, 
Blacksburg; Joseph A. Schad, president of the Association, from VPI; and Ralph H. Lewis, 


first vice-president, Fairfax County. 
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versity of Virginia; Mrs. Charlotte All- 
cott, Circulation Manager of Virginia 
Cavalcade; and Marcus Gillespie of 
the NCSS. 

The speaker for the occasion was 
Richard Wooton of the United States 
Information Agency, Division of Private 
Cooperation. He spoke on the role the 
schools of the United States can play 
in furthering international good will. 
He explained the work of the USIA, 
the exchange program, and the oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead. 

Following the program a brief busi- 
ness session was held. These officers 
were elected for 1962-1964: 
President: Gladys Yates, Suffolk 
Vice-President: Mrs. F. G. Kraft, Jr., 

Richmond 
Secretary: Floyd T. Binns, Culpeper 
Teasurer: Truett Comer, Dry Fork 

A resolution commending the work 
of the outgoing president was unani- 
mously passed. 

Gladys Yates, Secretary 


Teaching Materials Section 


The Teaching Materials Section met 
at the Jefferson Hotel, Friday, Novem- 
ber 3, 1961. At the business session, 
Selden Watkins, supervisor of the State 
Bureau of Teaching Materials, intro- 
duced his new assistant, Gordon Fal- 
lesen. The new film booking proce- 
dures for State Films was explained, 
and brochures now available and in 
production were described. At the ex- 
ecutive session, it was voted to con- 
tinue the Newsletter, keeping the same 
format and having the district represen- 
tatives collect and forward materials to 
a committee. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 


President—Bruce Miles, Supervisor of 
Teaching Materials, Fairfax County 
Board of Education 

President-Elect—Mrs. Ann Davis, Co- 
ordinator of Art and Audio-Visual 
Education, Princess Anne County 
Schools 

Vice President—Gordon Fallesen, As- 
sistant Supervisor, State Bureau of 
Teaching Materials 

Treasurer—Selden Watkins, Supervisor, 
State Bureau of Teaching Materials 

Secretary—Joe Courtney, Arlington 


County Schools. 


The Teaching Materials Section met 
jointly with the Librarians Section for 
a group discussion on Ways of Work- 
ing in the Library. We contributed a 
display of teaching aids and new ma- 
terials, This Is The Way We Do It. 

Dr. Frances Henne, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Library Science, Columbia 
University, addressed both groups at the 
luncheon meeting. 


Joe Courtney, Secretary 
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SPACEMOBILE demonstrations were presented at the Aviation Education 
group meeting by John R. Callow, education specialist for NASA at Langley 
Field. Observing the equipment, Charles E. Sherman, Jr. of Richmond, president 
of the Aviation Education group, stands at left. 


Mecklenburg Makes Progress 


A. B. Haga, division superintendent, 
gave the pre-school conference at Blue- 
stone High School an overview of the 
year’s work. Chase City Principal Bruce 
Chandler reported on the principals’ 
meeting at Virginia Beach, and E. A. 
Payne, director of instruction, reported 
departmentalization in some of the 
elementary schools, educational TV in 
the upper grades, and the laboratory 
method of teaching French in high 
school. Flowers were presented to Thel- 
ma Petty and Mrs. Elsie Cook, new 
teachers, the Mecklenburg Education 
Association having sponsored an orien- 
tation day for newcomers. 

The organization heard the report 
that Sally Ann Taylor, of Park View 
High School, was the first Mecklen- 
burg graduate to be awarded the col- 
lege scholarship recently established by 
the MEA and the PTA’s of Mecklen- 
burg County. 

Mrs. H. M. Collins, VEA Reporter 


January Events 
January 10—State Legislature 


convenes. 

January 13—Inauguration of 
Virginia’s new Governor, the 
Honorable Albertis S. Harri- 
son, Jr. 

January 21—VEA Board of Di- 


rectors meets. 
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Vocational Office Training 
Programs 


This year Virginia added two co- 
operative work-training programs in 
Vocational Office Training. The new 
programs are at George Washington 
High School in Danville, and at Central 
High School at Woodstock. The train- 
ing program gives experience to stu- 
dents interested in office work. 

Four new coordinators in Virginia 
are working with cooperative programs 
for the first time. They are: Annie Mae 
Williams at Hermitage High School in 
Richmond; Mrs. Virginia Long at 
Central High School at Woodstock; O. 
J. Byrnside, Jr., at George Washington 
High School at Danville; and Mrs. 
Charles Rawlins at James Blair High 
School, Williamsburg. 


First Honorary ADK Member 
Phyllis G. Brown, Assistant Edi- 


tor of the Virginia Journal of Education, 
is the first honorary member admitted 
to the Beta Chapter of Alpha Delta 
Kappa, Honorary Sorority for Teachers. 
Miss Brown has a Bachelor of Science 
Degree in journalism and is the author 
of numerous articles concerning edu- 
cation, children, and teachers. 








ie 





Education of Teachers: Certification. 
National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington 
6, D. C. 364 pages. $3.50. 

The problems of certification of teachers 
in principle, purpose, and practice, have 
received a thorough study in this new 
book. It presents an interpretative report 
on the 1960 San Diego TEPS Conference, 
including a summary, major addresses, and 
working papers of this conference which 
was attended by representatives of nearly 
70 national associations and organizations 
concerned with education. 


Portable Folding Stages are positively 
locked in any desired location by means 
of toggle-clamp-actuated floor stops provid- 
ed at the four corners of each stage. The 
clamp bases are welded to U-shaped 
brackets that are bolted to the corner legs 
of the folding stages. The ends of the 
clamp spindles are fitted with non-marking 
neoprene caps which contact the floor 
when in the locked position. When the 
stage has been rolled to the desired loca- 
tion and unfolded, the quick-acting clamps 
are actuated by depressing the handles. 
This lifts the corner-leg casters 4% inch 
above the floor surface, and securely locks 
the stage in place. Although the maximum 
recommended loading for the stages is 150 
pounds per square foot, the clamps have 
been tested for loads up to 180 pounds per 
square foot. (Schieber Mfg. Company, 
12955 Inkster Road, Detroit 39, Michi- 
gan. ) 


Super Trouper Spotlight is designed 
for throws of 100 feet or more. An ex- 
clusive lens system eliminates light loss 
and produces a snow-white uniformly 
illuminated spot. Self-contained power sup- 
ply unit consisting of a transformer and 
selenium rectifier eliminates the need for 
separate expensive rectifiers or generators. 
Pulls only 20 amperes as opposed to 100 
amperes required by spots which necessi- 
tate motor generators or rectifiers. (The 
Strong Electric Corporation, Toledo, Ohio) 


The Trio-Phonic Record Player is a 
combination of three turntables mounted 
in a single table, for group use. It is 
equipped with twelve sets of headphones. 

The system has twelve sets of three 
jacks each which permits three separate 
groups to listen, through the use of head- 
phones, to three different recordings at the 
same time. As many as 36 headphones can 
be in operation simultaneously. With this 
player, the need for soundproof rooms in 
schools and libraries is eliminated. 

The unit may be purchased equipped 
for either stereo or monaural reproduction 
or a combination of both. 

The system consists of well-known com- 
ponents including three manual Garrard 
turntables which play all four speeds. 
They are heavy rubber-padded steel turn- 
tables to assure rumble-free reproduction. 
Each turntable includes automatic on-off 
switch which is activated by the pick-up 
arm and which shuts off automatically at 
end of record. The board is controlled by a 
master switch, but each player can be 
operated independently of the others. 
(The Perry Company, P.O. Box 7187, 
Waco, Texas) 
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NEWS FROM 


EVENING SUMMER CLASSES 
PROVE SUCCESSFUL IN TEXAS 


ALDINE, TEXAS—Summer sessions 
for high school students were sched- 
uled from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. this year 
in Aldine and attracted over 300 stu- 
dents from 10 school districts. Ac- 
cording to M. O. Campbell, director 
of the 7-week summer school, the 
end-of-day scheduling permitted stu- 
dents to attend who otherwise would 
have turned down the opportunity 
due to interference with work plans. 


* * * * 


PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 
PROVING POPULAR 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Programmed 
text books are specially designed to 
present material in small “steps,” 
each part requiring an answer from 
the student, and each bit of knowl- 
edge serving as a foundation for the 
next. A recent test showed pupils 
averaged 7 points higher and learned 
27% faster. Over 80% of the pupils 
said they preferred the programmed 
course to conventional instruction. 


* * * * 





FOR BETTER !Q’s 


GREENWICH, CONN.—Offer milk 
as a reward to students and they'll 
do better in IQ tests claims Psycho- 
logical Dynamics, Inc. If students 
don’t respond enough to this stimulus 
researchers say, “raise the ante. Offer 
chocolate milk and then watch the 
IQ’s rise.” 
ok * * * 


RR OVER TV 


MEMPHIS, ALABAMA—Two of 
the three “R’s”—reading and writing 
—are being taught to adults over 
WKNO-TV. Sponsored this year by 
the Alabama Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the filmed program employs 
the Laubach method; people gather 
around sets in civic or church build- 
ings; and assistance by a teacher is 
given before and after the broadcast. 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 




















EDUCATION IN INDIA 


NEW DELHI, INDIA—The current 
5-year plan for education in India 
calls for a massive attack on illiteracy 
through compulsory free education 
for children between 6 and 11 years 
of age. Resistance is expected from 
parents who prefer their children to 
work and their daughters to remain 
uneducated. 





FLY NOW-LEARN LATER | 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Half-price 
plane fare, now available from 12 
major airlines for 12 to 21-year olds, 
may well extend the college choices 
of American students. Many Mid- 
western colleges, previously too dis- 
tant for Eastern students of limited 
funds, are now much “closer.” 

* Above articles edited from material pub- 
lished by Sunday New York Times and 
School Management Magazine. 


* * * * 


THANKS TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


More than 3,100 teachers in 20 
Groups now are Educators members 
. . . and have received $180,000 in 
disability benefits. Monthly income, 
hospital-surgical, and major medical 
(to $10,000) plans are available. . . 
at minimum costs. See why 215,000 
other teachers have joined Educators 
since 1910 and received $23,000,000 in 
benefits. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 






J. H. Stanley 
State Mar. 
Richmond 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA 
Educational Service Dept. | 
0 Send. .. .sets free | 
Safety Posters | 
| 
| 


C) Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 
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Minutes of Business Sessions of the 


VEA Delegate Assembly 


Mosque Auditorium 


Richmond, Virginia 


Wednesday, November 1, 1961 
8:00 p.m. 


1. Opening. President Woodrow W. 
Robinson called to order the first business 
session of the 77th VEA Convention and 
welcomed the delegates. DeWitt T. Miller 
of Roanoke County gave the invocation. 
There was a presentation of colors by the 
Color Guard from George Wythe High 
School Cadet Corps in Richmond after 
which the Pledge of Allegiance was re- 
peated. 

2. Presentations to Dr. Robinson. 
William Vaughan, president of the Shen- 
andoah Education Association, presented 
to Dr. Robinson the arrangement of flow- 
ers near the speaker's stand and a gavel 
with his initials on it in behalf of the 
Shenandoah County Education Associa- 
tion. Dr. Robinson thanked his association 
for these tokens of appreciation. 

3. Introduction of VEA Staff Mem- 
bers. The president introduced VEA 
staff members seated on the stage. 

4. President’s Message. VEA Presi- 
dent Robinson, in his opening remarks, 
stated that it was a privilege and pleasure 
to be presiding at this Delegate Assembly 
in the role of president. He reported that 
this had been a very busy year for him 
and expressed his appreciation to the VEA 
Staff for their assistance throughout the 
year. The proper role of the local associ- 
ations in the future concerning the prob- 
lems facing education in Virginia was his 
overall topic. The strength of our As- 
sociation lies in the fact that we are a 
state-wide organization. It is important 
that we explore every avenue to solve our 
problems so that we may remain a strong 
organization. We should work closely with 
the State Department of Education and 
each school division of the State for we 
are all interested in working for the im- 
provement of education in Virginia. Dr. 
Robinson spoke of the role of the Virginia 
Education Association in solving the 
following problems: (1) standards for 
membership in the VEA (2) the respon- 
sibility of the public schools in civil de- 
fense (3) obtaining adequate financial 
support to have quality education in 
every school in Virginia. He also spoke 
concerning the distribution of State school 
funds. 

5. Report of Executive Secretary. 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Virginia Education Association, 
spoke on the subject “Second to None.” 
In Virginia we must have a school system 
second to none and the teachers of Vir- 
ginia must have a profession second to 
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none. Our profession should be educated, 
dedicated, unified, and improved. Dr. Wil- 
liams called attention to the various means 
of communicating with the teachers of 
Virginia: instructional conferences, com- 
mittees, research, board meetings, district 
meetings, letters, VEA Convention and 
most of all through the Vircrn1a JouRNAL 
oF Epucation. Dr. Williams gave a brief 
membership report. At the present time 
51 local associations are 100% in VEA 
membership as compared with 35 at this 
time last year. Six of these are 100% for 
the first time. Dr. Williams reported that 
since August 15, the five professional mem- 
bers of the VEA staff have traveled ap- 
proximately 16,000 miles to attend 72 
meetings to address approximately 12,000 
people. 

6. Rules of Procedure. Dr. Robinson 
introduced Leonard A. Starling of Char- 
lotte County, parliamentarian for the VEA 
Convention. Mr. Starling read the follow- 
ing rules of procedure: (1) Debate be 
limited to three minutes (2) A member 
be allowed to speak only twice on a 
given question (3) All members of the 
Association, whether delegates or not, be 
entitled to a voice on the floor (4) All 
main resolutions submitted for consider- 
ation be in writing and be signed by the 
maker and seconder (5) Questions be di- 
rected to the parliamentarian through the 
chairman (6) Only two business sessions 
be held, ending with the Resolutions Com- 
mittee report on Thursday morning (7) 
Any points not covered by these rules be 
based on Robert's Rules of Order (8) In- 
sert “Report from Board” between “Con- 
firmation of President-Elect, Vice-Presi- 
dents, and Treasurer” and “Educational 
Policies Commission” in the convention 
program for the night of November 1. 
Mr. Starling moved, seconded by J. C. 
Huffman of Clarke County, the adoption 
of these Rules of Procedure. Motion 
carried. 

7. Minutes. Frank Chaffin of Halifax 
County moved, seconded by Clarence 
Major of Middlesex County, that the As- 
sembly dispense with the reading of the 
minutes of the 1960 Delegate Assembly 
inasmuch as they were published in the 
December 1960 issue of the Vircrnia 
JournaL oF Epucation. Motion carried. 

8. Confirmation of New Offices. On 
motion by Emma Gallimore of Pulaski 
County, seconded by T. C. McSwain of 
Staunton, the Delegate Assembly confirmed 
the following officers of the Virginia Edu- 


cation Association for 1962: Lewis Dalton 
as President-Elect, John Madden as Treas- 
urer, Howard Sullins as president of 
District A, Rufus Darden as president of 
District B, Gordon Stewart as president of 
District G, Mrs. Nancy Gibbs as presi- 
dent of District I, Bryan Collins as presi- 
dent of District M, Silas Johnson as presi- 
dent of District O, W. R. Beazley as presi- 
dent of District P, and Mrs. Evelyn 
Magarity as president of District H. Dr. 
Robinson then introduced Dr. James Tyler, 
VEA President for 1962. 

9. Report of VEA Board of Di- 
rectors. Before reading the recommenda- 
tion of the VEA Board of Directors, Dr. 
Robinson gave the background of this 
report saying that in 1955 the integration 
of the Virginia Education Association was 
mentioned. At that time the Delegate 
Assembly passed a resolution to the effect 
that the historical and traditional mem- 
bership policy of the Virginia Education 
Association be continued. Last spring 
one local association voted to integrate 
at the local level and this was brought to 
the attention of the VEA Board of Di- 
rectors at their May meeting. Acting on 
the 1955 resolution, the last statement 
from the Delegate Assembly concerning 
integration, the Board reported that this 
local association had automatically dis- 
afhliated itself from the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association since it had violated the 
historical and traditional membership 
policy of the VEA. 

Recently another association appeared 
before the Board of Directors indicating 
that in the very near future its member- 
ship will vote to decide whether or not 
to integrate the local association. 

Dr. Robinson reported that the Board 
of Directors felt that some study should 
be given to this problem and thus read 
the following resolution adopted by the 
VEA Board of Directors on October 30, 
1961, concerning a local option study com- 
mittee: “Motion that the president of the 
Virginia Education Association, Dr. Wood- 
row W. Robinson, appoint a committee 
composed of one representative from each 
of the 16 VEA districts to study the 
possibility of local option in the member- 
ship policy of local education associations 
to report their recommendations to the 
VEA Board of Directors not later than 
the 1962 VEA Leadership Conference.” 
Dr. Robinson explained all aspects of this 
resolution and emphasized that the study 
would concern local option in membership 
policy of local education associations. This 
study would in no way have anything to 
do with the membership policy of the 
State Association. Dr. Robinson expressed 
his desire that we remain a state-wide 
organization. Martha A. Anthony of 
Martinsville moved, seconded by E. Cam- 
eron Miller of Rockingham County, the 
adoption of the recommendation of the 
VEA Board of Directors. The floor was 
open for discussion. 

Hubert Monger of Augusta County 
spoke in behalf of the motion on the 
floor by saying that the problem facing 
us requires study and he felt that it was a 
sound recommendation. Ray E. Reid of 
Arlington County, expressed his belief 
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that we have a problem which will not 
disappear. He pointed out that the Board’s 
proposal certainly was inoffensive to any- 
one irrespective of what his position might 
be as it relates to the problem. He urged 
the Delegate Assembly to approve the 
recommendation which had been approved 
by the Board of Directors by a vote of 
20 to 1. 

Charles Thomas of Prince George moved 
that this resolution be tabled until next 
year when at such time the delegates can 
return from the local associations and 
give the interpretation of the local associ- 
ations. M. M. Utleye of Hopewell sec- 
onded the motion. Dr. Robinson stated 
that the motion was debatable and a two- 
thirds majority vote would kill the original 
motion. Harold McGee of Falls Church 
expressed his belief that the motion on 
the floor calls only for a study group. He 
further stated that should a group of 
teachers go on record to prohibit study, it 
would be a cardinal sin of the teaching 
profession. He urged that the Delegate 
Assembly not vote to table the original 
motion. A. G. Carter of South Boston 
spoke in behalf of the motion, to table 
the original motion and urged the Dele- 
gate Assembly to vote accordingly. Warren 
Salisbury of Fairfax County spoke against 
the motion to table and acquainted the 
Delegate Assembly with some of the prob- 
lems in District H. Maurice Blackman of 
Portsmouth stated that the motion to 
table would be unnecessary and he urged 
the delegates not to table this motion. 
Francis McCune of Princess Anne em- 
phatically stated that a committee should 
be set up to study this problem and he 
urged that the Assembly vote for the 
motion and not to table it. The seconder 
of the motion, M. M. Utleye of Hopewell, 
recommended that the motion to table be 
held. The question was called for and 
the vote taken on the motion to table 
the original motion to approve the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Directors. The 
motion to table was lost. The question 
was called for on the original motion to 
approve the recommendation of the Board 
of Directors. Motion carried. Dr. Robin- 
son commended the Delegate Assembly 
for their orderly discussion of this very 
important report. 

10. Report of the Educational Polli- 
cies Commission. Ray E. Reid, chair- 
man of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, read a brief digest of the report of 
this Commission. Mr. Reid called atten- 
tion to the fact that item 10 under “Teach- 
er Training and Supply” on page 9 of 
the Committee Reports had been deleted 
by the VEA Board of Directors. This item 
reads as follows: “There is an imbalance 
in the number of teachers trained in the 
various fields. More English, history, and 
home economics teachers are trained than 
can be utilized while teachers in the fields 
of math, science, and the primary grades 
are in short supply.” Since Mr. Reid was 
not a delegate, he could not move the 
adoption of this report. Lucille Michie of 
Charlottesville moved, seconded by May 
Jo Craig of Washington County, that the 
report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission be adopted as printed in the 
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A New Book... 


of Particular Interest to 


of William and Mary 


ginta 


logical Seminary in Virginia 


HE thrilling life story of a truly great man, THE RIGHT REVER- 
END Doctor JOHN JOHNS of the Episcopal Church. He was 
born in Delaware, served churches in Maryland, chosen assistant to 
Bishop Meade of Virginia in 1842, and the fourth Bishop of Vir- 
ginia in 1862. He was President of the College of William and Mary 
(1849-1854) where he did outstanding work. He confirmed both 
Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee and rendered conspicuous service 
to the wounded and dying on many battlefields of the Confederacy. 


6x9 inches, 200 pages, illustrated, index. Foreword by 
General Albert C. Wedemeyer. Order today—A copy 
for yourself, another for a friend. $3.50 per copy. 


GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
Richmond, Virginia 


© Alumni and friends of the College 


© Members and clergy of the Episco- 
pal Church in Maryland and Vir- 


© Alumni and friends of the Theo- 
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Committee Reports booklet with the dele- 
tion of Item 10 under the section entitled 
“Teacher Training and Supply.” The 
floor was open for discussion. Sam Willis 
of Fairfax moved that the following reso- 
lution from District H of the Virginia 
Education Association to be added to the 
Report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission as an amendment: “Whereas, it 
is well recognized that excellence in public 
education can only be achieved to the de- 
gree that children are taught by teachers 
adequately trained in the fields in which 
they are employed to teach, and whereas, 
it also recognized that present teacher- 
training facilities are imadequate to ac- 
commodate the large number of potential 
teachers required and expected in our 
schools of higher learning, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that the Educational Policies 
Commission report be amended and the 
Legislative Committee and the Virginia 
Education Association staff be instructed 
to support proposed legislation in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1962 to increase facilities 
for higher education in Virginia, including 
dormitory space, and BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, that immediate develop- 
ment and expansion of the Northern Vir- 
ginia Branch of the University of Virginia 
be urged in order to service the Northern 
Virginia area.” This was seconded by 
Roy Fry of Fairfax. Mr. Reid indicated 
that he was not well enough informed to 
support the proposal; however, it probably 
has been studied. He was unable to sup- 
port the proposal as chairman of the Com- 
mission. The question was called for con- 
cerning the amendment to the Report of 
the Educational Policies Commission. The 
motion was lost. Mr. Willis called for a 
division of the House which Dr. Robinson 
granted by calling for a standing vote. It 
was very evident by the standing vote 
that the motion was lost and Dr. Robinson 
did not take an ofhcial count. 

The question was called for on the 
original motion. Upon calling for a stand- 
ing vote, the Chair declared that the 
original motion was carried. 

Adjournment. Inasmuch as the hour 
was late, Dr. Robinson asked for unani- 
mous consent of the Assembly to post- 
pone the hearing of the reports of the 
Legislative Committee, Citizenship Com- 
mittee, Home for Retired Teachers Com- 
mittee, and Retirement Committee until 
Thursday morning at the 9:00 session. 
Consent was given and Dr. Robinson de- 
clared this session adjourned. 


Thursday, November 2, 1961 
9:00 a.m. 


11. Second Business Session was 
called to order by President Woodrow W. 
Robinson. 

12. Memorial Service. Tyler Fulcher, 
of Amherst County, chairman of the 
Necrology Committee, presented the Me- 
morial Service. A printed list of all former 
members who had died during the past 
year was distributed. Joseph Stallings 
sang “The Lord’s Prayer,” accompanied 
by Elsa Wilson. 

13. Report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. Charles W. Smith, chairman of 
the Legislative Committee, presented a 
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progress report of this committee. He 
reported that the function of the Legis- 
lative Committee was to implement the 
Program of Action adopted by the Dele- 
gate Assembly. In implementing this 
program, Mr. Smith stated that the Legis- 
lative Committee had met with the guber- 
natorial candidates, Governor Almond, and 
the State Board of Education. He com- 
mended Dr. Williams and his staff for 
the assistance they have provided this 
committee during the year. Mr. Smith 
commended the State Board of Education 
and the group of superintendents who 
made recommendations for the revision 
of the formula for the distribution of 
State funds; however, the Legislative Com- 
mittee feels that a larger proportion of 
State funds should be distributed on an 
equalized basis. Attention was called to 
the fact that the beginning salary in 
North Carolina is $3,600 whereas in Vir- 
ginia the minimum salary is $3,100. This 
creates a problem of securing and retain- 
ing teachers in our State. Mr. Smith felt 
that there has never been more interest 
in public education in Virginia than there 
is now. Since this was a progress report, 
no action was required by the Delegate 
Assembly. 

14. Report of the Citizenship Com- 
mittee. In the absence of Eugene Bar- 
ham, of Hanover County, chairman of the 
Citizenship Committee, Mary Castine of 
Portsmouth, a member of the committee, 
presented the report. Sue Ayres of Charles 
City-New Kent moved, seconded by Mae- 
reen Whitt of Giles County, the adoption 
of the report of the Citizenship Com- 
mittee. Motion carried. 

15. Report of the Home for Retired 
Teachers Committee. The progress re- 
port of this committee was presented by its 
chairman, Edwin Chittum of Norfolk 
County. Mr. Chittum reported that three 
meetings of this committee have been held. 
In addition, results have been tabulated 
on a questionnaire which was sent to 
VEA members to determine the interest in 
such a home. A sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate various methods of 
financing such a project. Mr. Chittum 
reported that it is possible for a non- 
profit organization to receive a long term 
loan up to 50 years at 334%. VEA repre- 
sentatives visited a Methodist Home in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, to observe its 
operation. The average age there was 
81.2. No action was required as this was 
a progress report. 

16. Report of the Retirement Com- 
mittee. T. Preston Turner, Assistant 
Executive Secretary of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, presented the report 
of the Retirement Committee in the 
absence of E. L. Lambert of Norfolk City, 
chairman. Mr. Turner presented the 
three recommendations from the Retire- 
ment Committee which are contained in 
the Program of Action for 1961-62. Of 
the approximately 64,000 members of the 
Virginia Supplemental Retirement System, 
approximately 36,000 are teachers and 
28,000 are State employees. 500 teachers 
and State employees are retiring annually 
—approximately 90% on service and 10% 
on disability. The Virginia Supplemental 
Retirement System has 165 million dollars 


in reserve. Approximately 4% million 
dollars are paid out annually in benefits. 
There are 3,200 teachers and 2,150 State 
employees on the retired list. Mr. Turner 
reported some amendments to the Social 
Security law: (1) That men can retire 
at age 62 under Social Security with re- 
duced benefits (2) Minimum was in- 
creased to $40 (3) Widowers benefits in- 
creased. The rate for employee and em- 
ployer will be increased to 34%% effective 
January 1, 1962 to cover the cost of the 
amendments. 

17. Report of the Instruction Com- 
mittee. M. Lester Carper of Lynchburg, 
chairman of the Instruction Committee, 
presented this report. Attention was called 
to the instructional conferences which the 
VEA has sponsored for the past three years 
upon recommendation of this committee. 
The Instruction Committee this year rec- 
ommended a Conference on Guidance 
and Testing which has already been held. 
The committee has also recommended a 
Conference on the School of Tomorrow 
which will be iLeld in the spring. Mr. 
Carper moved, seconded by Martha 
Anthony of Martinsville, that the report 
of the Instruction Committee be approved. 
Motion carried. 

18. Report of Insurance Committee. 
Dr. Thomas Little of Richmond, chairman 
of the Insurance Committee, presented a 
progress report. One recommendation of 
this committee was that each local associ- 
ation have an Insurance Committee. No 
action was required on this report. 

19. Report of International Rela- 
tions Committee. The chairman of the 
new International Relations Committee, 
Lelia Stalker of Roanoke, reported that 
there were seven recommendations of this 
committee. She was happy to see that one 
recommendation had been implemented— 
“That the theme for the 1961 VEA Con- 
vention be based on International Re- 
lations.” Miss Stalker moved, seconded by 
Harold McGee of Falls Church, that this 
report be approved by the Delegate As 
sembly. Motion carried. 

20. Report of the Journal Com 
mittee. Macon Fears of Lunenburg 
County, chairman of the Journal Com- 
mittee, presented the report of this com- 
mittee. Mr. Fears moved, seconded by 
Hunter Jones of Campbell County, that 
this report be accepted. Motion carried. 

21. Report of the Local Associations 
Committee. Mrs. Nancy Gibbs of Wythe 
County, chairman of the Local Associa- 
tions Committee, presented this report. 
She emphasized one of the 13 recommen- 
dations which stated that officers of local 
associations be elected on or before May 1, 
committees appointed immediately, and 
lists of officers and committee chairmen be 
sent to the VEA Office by May 15 so that 
materials for associations’ leaders might be 
distributed. Upon motion of Mrs. Gibbs, 
seconded by George McComb of Staunton, 
the Delegate Assembly approved the report 
of the Local Associations Committee. 

22. Report of the Personnel Policies 
Committee. Mrs. Bertha Roschy, of 
Hampton, chairman of this committee, 
presented its report. Paul Peter of Fairfax 
moved, seconded by F. D. Thomasson of 
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Henry County, that this report be adopted. 
Harold McGee of Falls Church moved 
that the following amendment be added 
to the report of the Personnel Policies 
Committee: WHEREAS, elementary teach- 
ers have worked in schools with assign- 
ments requiring them to constant attend- 
ance with pupils without any relief, and 
WHEREAS, human needs require some 
time away from students, and WHEREAS, 
time to eat without assigned duties should 
be seriously considered, and WHEREAS, 
time for planning, paper grading, and 
other school requirements which will result 
in better classroom operation need care- 
ful consideration, BE IT THEREFORE 
RESOLVED, that the VEA Board of 
Directors have a study made by the VEA 
staff and this subject referred to the Per- 
sonnel Policies Committee for action. 
Charles Drury of Alexandria seconded the 
motion. Motion carried. The question 
was then called for to adopt the Personnel 
Policies Committee report as amended. 
Motion carried. 

23. Report of the Professional Stand- 
ards and Teacher Education Com- 
mittee. Dr. Robert Young of Radford 
College, chairman of this committee, pre- 
sented the report. This main recommenda- 
tion of this committee was to raise pro- 
fessional standards for VEA membership. 
Three types of membership recommended 
were: Full Professional Membership, As- 
sociate Membership, and Retired Teacher 
Membership. Dues would be the same for 
both Full Professional and Associate 


Memberships. At the time the Committee 
Reports booklet was published, the sub- 
committee report on VEA membership 
standards had not been approved by the 
VEA Board of Directors; however, it was 
printed in the booklet. At the October 
meeting of the Board, the sub-committee 
report was approved with the following 
changes, as recommended by the Local 
Leaders Conference participants: ‘1964- 
65” was changed to “1962-63” in the 
sentence, “Any person who held VEA 
Membership in 1962-63 would continue 
in the category of Full Professional Mem- 
bership.” The year for the three types of 
memberships to go into effect was changed 
from 1965-66 to 1963-64. Martha A. 
Anthony of Martinsville moved, seconded 
by Emma Gallimore of Pulaski County, 
that the report of the Professional Stand- 
ards and Teacher Education Committee be 
approved with the two changes in dates. 
The floor was open for discussion. May 
Jo Craig of Washington County moved 
that the Report of the Professional Stand- 
ards and Teacher Education Committee be 
amended by deleting the report of the 
sub-committee. After this was seconded 
by James Morehead of Bland County, Miss 
Craig spoke in behalf of her motion by 
saying she was against this differential in 
membership. Leo Wright of Colonial 
Heights said that he did not want to 
down-grade anyone, and he felt that the 
non-degree teacher was on the way out. 
He urged the Delegate Assembly not to 
accept the amendment. Mrs. Lucille Louise 


Michie of Charlottesville stated that she 
was in favor of the proposed report of the 
Professional Standards and Teacher Edu- 
cation Committee. If we do not up-grade 
our own profession, we cannot expect 
others to take the steps we should take. 
She also felt that the degree teacher was 
on the way in and the non-degree teacher 
is on the way out. She urged the Delegate 
Assembly to oppose the amendment. Dr. 
Robert Gibson of Radford also spoke in 
behalf of the original motion and opposed 
the amendment. The question was called 
for on the amendment. The motion was 
lost. The Delegate Assembly voted to 
adopt the original motion to accept the 
report of the Professional Standards and 
Teacher Education Committee. 

24. Report of the Preventorium 
Committee. H. H. Walker of Charlottes- 
ville, chairman of the Preventorium Com- 
mittee, presented a progress report on the 
Preventorium. At the direction of the 
Delegate Assembly last year, an Assistant 
Medical Director has been employed at 
the Preventorium. Due to this, more 
teachers have been accommodated at the 
Preventorium. Membership in the Pre- 
ventorium increased by 500 teachers last 
year. The proposed budget for 1961-62 
included a $13,562 increase in funds. Roy 
Fry of Fairfax County wanted to publicly 
thank Mr. Turner for making arrange- 
ments for the Preventorium to take care of 
a Fairfax teacher. 

25. Report of the Public Relations 
Committee. After J. L. Johnson of 





He Fought For i) 
¢i9 G9 G9 FREEDOM 


Our fight for freedom has been a long one. We 
will not forget the men who won what we now 


cherish. 


Nathaniel Bacon was such a man. A hundred 
years before the Revolutionary War, this young 
Virginia planter immortalized his name by leading 


Bacon’s Rebellion. 


Against what did he rebel? Against the all- 
powerful royal government of 1676. Against the 
waste, mismanagement and corruption inherent in 


an all-powerful government. 


There was as yet no constitution to set forth 
the rights of individuals. There was only the deter- 
mination of the individual to preserve those basic 


rights at all costs. 


Bacon and his men fought for their rights. 
Through personal sacrifice they helped obtain those 
individual liberties that are the basis of our nation 


and our freedoms. 


But our long fight for freedom is a fight that 
will never end. In our hands, today, rests the heritage 


of our past. 
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Waynesboro, chairman of the Public Re- 
lations Committee, presented his report, 
B. T. Quillen of Buchanan moved, 
seconded by John Huff of Norfolk County, 
that the report be adopted by the Delegate 
Assembly. A. R. Merchant of Mary Wash- 
ington College suggested that this be a 
standing vote inasmuch as everyone had 
been sitting for quite a length of time. 
The standing vote was unanimous! 

26. Report of the Salary Committee. 
The chairman of the Salary Committee. 
Mrs. Reba Hash of Roanoke, in present- 
ing her report called attention to the VEA 
proposed salary schedule of $4,000-$7,600 
for 1961-62 as a minimum standard for 
beginning teachers with Bachelor degrees. 
Robert Maidment of Newport News 
moved, seconded by John Eaves of Nor- 
folk County, that this report be adopted. 
Motion carried. 

27. Report of the School Savings 
Committee. Dr. Edward Alvey of Mary 
Washington College, chairman of the 
School Savings Committee, in his report 
said that this is the 20th anniversary of 
the School Savings Program in Virginia. 
Virginia continues to rank among the top 
4 states in the nation regardless of popu- 
lation in the total value of stamp sales. 
School Savings chairmen are active in 
78 of the 115 school divisions in the 
State. This too, was a progress report. 

28. Report of the Centennial Com- 
mittee. Dr. Robert Allen of Portsmouth, 
chairman of the VEA Centennial Com- 
mittee, reported. His report included rec- 
ommendations as to how the Centennial 
Year, beginning January 1, 1963 and end- 
ing December 31, 1963, would be cele. 
brated. Charles E. Miley of Clarke County 
moved, seconded by Mrs. Nellie Jobe of 
Amherst County, that this report be 
adopted. Motion carried. 

29. Adoption of Program of Action 
for 1961-62. Dr. Robert F. Williams, 
Executive Secretary of the VEA, stated 
that this program of action was adopted 
by last year’s Delegate Assembly. This 
constitutes the legislative program of the 
VEA and Dr. Williams reported that the 
Board of Directors has asked that this not 
be changed since some of the items are 
being done already. William Parrish of 
Fairfax County asked for information on 
item VI, which Dr. Williams explained. 
Frank Robinson of Loudoun County 
moved, seconded by Herbert Phillips of 
Norfolk County, that the VEA Program 
of Action for 1961-62 be reaffirmed by 
the Delegate Assembly. Motion carried. 

30. Report of Treasurer. John B. 
Madden, Treasurer of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, reported that the books 
of the VEA had been audited by A. M. 
Pullen and Company and that a copy of 
this audit is on file at the VEA Head- 
quarters Office and is available to any 
VEA member for information. Mr. Mad- 
den pointed out certain items of receipts 
and expenditures and answered a question 
asked by Colonel Martin S. Ryan of 
Richmond concerning the Taylor Estate. 

31. Presentation of Budget. John B. 
Madden, Treasurer of the VEA, presented 


the VEA Proposed Budget for 1962-63 
Board of Directors. Inasmuch as this was 
which had been approved by the VEA 
printed in the Committee Reports booklet, 
Mr. Madden did not go over every item. 
Mr. Madden moved, seconded by Dr. James 
Tyler of Richmond City, that the proposed 
budget for 1962-63 be approved by the 
Delegate Assembly. Frank Kline of Camp- 
bell County suggested that next year a 
column entitled “Actual” be included with 
those already entitled “Estimated, 1961- 
62” and “Estimated, 1962-63.” This is 
in the Treasurer’s Report; however, it 
would be easier to compare the items if 
this were included in the proposed budget. 
Motion carried. 

32. Report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. George H. Pope, of Fairfax 
County, chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, reported that he had _ received 
resolutions from districts F, H, L, and N 
in response to a letter which had been 
sent to district presidents requesting them. 
Each proposal was carefully considered 
by the committee. After Mr. Pope read 
each of the resolutions to the Delegate 
Assembly, he moved the adoption of his 
report which was seconded by DeWitt 
Miller of Roanoke County. The floor was 
open for discussion. Stanley R. Koontz 
of Frederick County moved that the motion 
be amended by deleting Item 9 which 
reads as follows: “We of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association join the many persons, 
organizations, states and nations in con- 
demning acts and practices of those na- 
tions and peoples who hold in utter con- 
tempt the physical welfare of humanity. 
We recognize that these acts against 
human welfare impose upon school peo- 
ple the additional responsibility which we 
willingly accept to help protect children 
from this new menace to their health and 
well being. This was seconded by Don 
Huckleberry of Loudoun County. Both 
Mr. Huckleberry and Mr. Koontz spoke 
in behalf of the amendment to which Mr. 
Pope responded. The question was called 
for and Dr. Robinson could not determine 
the outcome. He, therefore, called for a 
standing vote after which he announced 
the amendment was lost on the basis of 
the standing count. The original motion 
to adopt the entire report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee carried. 

Adjournment. As there was no further 
business, Dr. Robinson declared the meet- 
ing adjourned at 12 noon. 


Friday, November 3, 1961 
8:00 p.m. 


33. Report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee. Owen Baird of Henrico County, 
chairman of the Credentials Committee, 
reported a total of 6,432 members regis- 
tered. Seventy-five local associations had 
100% of their certified delegates and 
presidents registered. There were 608 
more members registered last year than 
this year. 

Dr. Woodrow W. Robinson, President 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary. 
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Liberty in Danger 


Unless the American people soon 
re-evaluate the state of liberty in the 
United States, they may “one day 
wake up to find that the final decision 
between freedom and conformity” has 
been made for them, states Dr. Ernst 
Weber, president of the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. 

The educator noted a tendency “to 
prescribe and regulate practically any 
move that an individual can make” 
with the result that democracy has been 
“so encumbered with laws and regula- 
tions that one begins to wonder whether 
freedom is now considered a license 
that needs to be restricted, rather than 
the privilege, with responsibilities, that 
it appeared to be when this country was 


founded.” 


A Microwave System for closed-circuit 
transmission of educational TV which 
operates in the radio frequencies recently 
authorized by the F.C.C. for educational 
institutions has recently been developed 
by Collins Radio Company’s Texas Divi- 
sion. 

Collins ETV microwave system provides 
circuits for both video and aural signals 
and can transmit a few miles or hundreds 
of miles. Multiple channel systems are 
available for transmitting two or more 
ETV programs simultaneously. 
Educational institutions may own and 
operate their own ETC microwave sys- 
tems or lease facilities from a common 
carrier service. (Microwave Sales Depart- 
ment, Texas Division, Collins Radio Com- 


pany, 1930 Hi-Line Drive, Dallas, Texas) 
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hope 
prove 
helpful 


CHRISTMAS COOKIES 


Delicious. Exciting. Easy and fun to do. And, so unusual’ 
that every one thinks these are just about “‘the cutest 
Christmas cookies ever created.” 


take home to show their mothers 
how to make for holiday treats, 
gifts, place cards, and to hang on 
the Christmas tree. 

USE PLAIN SUGAR COOKIES, 
homemade or from store. The 
icing: For 48 cookies—mix a 
pasty icing with 6 C. sifted confec. 
sugar, 8-9 Tbs. hot water. Keep 
4g white; tint % pink; and 
red. Coat top of cookies. 

THE LITTLE ORNAMENTS can 

be made by class (of paper) or 
had at variety or dept. store. 
Keep 114-2” tall. Affix 

by toothpick. 


So many teachers are on the look 
out for something a little extra 
special in the way of a surprise 
and treat for class last week of 
school before the Christmas holli- 
day. So, these Christmas cookies 
may prove to be just the thing. 

YOUR PTA or room mothers 
might do the cookies for you. Or, 
you could do the whole thing from 
start to finish as a class project to 


pp naPPy, “ole. 
° 
Ne 


Mi 
‘Gay treat! 


Remember, 
these busy days— 
the bright, lively taste of delicious 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum can give 
you a little lift. And, the smooth, 
natural chewing aids digestion. 





” SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 
Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone Mi 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 
SUSAN F. GUESS 














Cc. D. GUESS 


“ADAMS | 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Our 23rd year) 


FRANK HURLEY 














Some of the finest positions become 
available after school starts. Contact 
us today—salaries—$4,500 to $8,000. 


605 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C., Member NATA 
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THE CIVIL WAR 
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IN VIRGINIA 


A VALUABLE TEACHING AID. This 
newly published 40-page book gives 
word and picture story of the conflict 
in Virginia. Printed in two colors. Con- 
tains over 70 rare photoes and on-the- 
scene sketches. Text by Joseph Cullen, 
National Park Historian. Special price 
te teachers and students: 50c Per Copy. 
VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, 611 East Franklin Street, 
Richmond 19, Va. 











THE ASKING 


The extras that make teaching and 
learning interesting are often found 
in the special materials offered by 
Virginia Journal’s advertisers. Watch 
for them. You may save time by 
writing to the advertisers direct, but 
the coupon below is convenient for 
ordering several items. 


24. Literature with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 


47. Teaching Aid Unit designed to aid 
in the teaching of reference skills. 
(Britannica, Jr.) 


49. Samples of decorative items for class- 
room activities. Also included is a 
catalog of colorful everyday and 
special occasion seals and other items. 
(Eureka Specialty Printing Com- 
pany) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. G, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


94’4 News To. Us 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
cators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these products 
in your locality, your request to the 
magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 








Simple Machines Science Kit covers all 
the major elements of mechanical ad- 
vantages with levers, wheels, pulleys, in- 
clines, etc. It contains complete equip- 
ment for more than 15 clearly illustrated 
demonstrations. Each step of each experi- 
ment is carefully explained in text and 
illustration so plainly that one quick read 
ing makes experts of teachers without 
science background. Students learn faster 
by actually demonstrating dramatic experi- 
ences with this new kit. Interesting for 
all students from the fifth grade up into 
high school. Cost $17.95. Available from 
dealer. (Beckley-Cardy Company, 1900 
North Narragansett Avenue, Chicago 39, 
Illinois) 

Kinablock is a new aid for teaching 
beginning handwriting. It is designed for 
use in kindergarten, Ist and 2nd grades, 
for writing readiness and for individual 
and group practice work. 

The letters are grooved in lacquer- 
finished hardwood blocks, the small manu- 
script letter on one surface and its cor- 
responding capital on the other. This 
technique causes the letters to stand out 
clearly in the blocks, a necessity for young 
eyes. 

The grooved pathway directs the child 
to use his muscles and nerves to “feel” 
and “record” correct patterns. 

Kinablocks have all the appeal of 
building blocks. In addition, their grooved 
letters and colorful directionals attract the 
eyes and fingers of children. The size is 
4%" x 4” x %”—large enough to build 
with, yet small enough to set on a desk 
or table for practice work. Set of 26 


Available in 
school year of 


1961-62 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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blocks includes an 8-page booklet show- 
ing optimum use of the blocks. Cost, 
$9.95. (Kinablock, Stockton, New Jersey) 
Torbal Educational Aids bring space, 
electronics and physical laws down to earth 
by new teaching aids. Classroom-tested 
lectures and complete instructions are in- 
cluded with as many as six major com- 
ponents in each apparatus to provide clear 
and direct insight into the theory of 
gravity, solar radiation, electronics, optics 
and other physical laws. 

Priced to meet school budget limita- 
tions, and designed by a high school 
science teacher, the Torbal educational 
aids provide a grasp of difficult scientific 
ideas. For example, the Solar Apparatus 
contains a greenhouse, solar furnace, 
thermopile, solar cell, heat lamp, electric 
motor and transistorized audio oscillator. 
The solar furnace uses radiant heat waves 
to boil water, and the solar cell converts 
sunlight to electricity to power a small 
motor. The components provide five or 
more practical demonstrations that help 
link theory with application. 

Other apparatuses include Electronic, 
Gravity, Optical, Action-Reaction. In- 
structive experiments, using easy-to-handle 
components are described in the instruc- 
tions accompanying each apparatus. (The 
Torsion Balance Company, Educational 
Aids Division, Clifton, New Jersey) 
Ekotape A-V and Tape Teaching Re- 
corder called the new 500 series, features 
more than 10 innovations in keeping with 
the needs of the educational field. This 
new 22 pound unit retains the predomi- 
nant features of the highly successful 300 
series which include automatic counter, 
automatic tape-out switch and a recording 
level meter. Almost modular in construc- 
tion, this new unit emphasizes ease of 
service, lightweight, sound construction 
for various and rugged portable usage. 

Tube-type amplifiers have been replaced 
with transistorized plug-in amplifiers. A 
few of the other outstanding new features 
include: Three heads instead of two in 
the recording mechanism. The third head 
allows monitoring before and during re- 
cording—an added feature to the previous 
erase and record-playback heads. Special 
recess for microphone provides storage and 
avoid problems of rattling and damage 
when the unit is being transported. 

The Ekotape 500 is a % track monaural 
recorder and records in either of two 
standard speeds, 3-%4 or 7-4 IPS. (Web- 
ster Electric Company, Racine, Wis.) 








VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 
103 N. 14TH St., RicHMmonp, VA. 





RAISE MONEY... 


school projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified 
No Investment — No Risk 


For ‘‘no-obligation’’ information write: 
STM—1—Mason Candies, Box 549 








Mineola, L. |., N. Y. 
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Ulbiima by Griggs 


Here is America’s most exciting line of lounge furniture—colorful, practical 
and comfortable, and priced right, too. This new furniture is ideal for recep- 
tion areas, teacher’s lounge, office, and many other uses. Frames are con- 
structed from heavy gauge tubular steel, permanently welded into one-piece 
units. Tops and facings are of striking, warm looking plastic, resistant to 
stains, heat or scarring. Fine quality upholstery over Polyfoam provides the 
finest seating comfort. There are more than 150 pieces available in the Ultima 





ask us to show you. 


series 


Three-place Sofa 20-150; 
End Tables 68-160; Rec- 
tangular Coffee Table 68- 
110, and Arm Chair 20- 
110. 





Sofa 66-140; End Tables 68-140, 
and Coffee Table 68-110. 





Arm Chairs 20-110, with Wedge Table 
68-400. 





Please Write For Catalog— 


Samples Also Available 


Virginia School Equipment Company 
Mail: Box 5287 Phone 644-4287 


104 S. Foushee St., Richmond 20 
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T ee Whirl 
y. revolves around 


the festively-fashioned, frankly feminine 
dress. From a collection 
bell-skirted, acetate brocade, 25.00 


Millon «Reds 


VIRGINIA’S FINEST DEPARTMENT STORES 
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